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PEOPLE  VS.  DEVILED  CLAMS.  Pictured  in  the  Canco  Testing  Kitchen 
is  a  group  of  people  trying  deviled  clams  made  from  canned  clams. 
Similar  taste  trials  were  given  the  other  42  canned  fish  dishes  Canco 
tells  how  to  make  in  “Canned  Fish  Recipes.”  This  booklet  is  being 
sent,  by  request,  to  home  economists  and  dietitians.  It’s  another  way 
American  Can  Company  increases  the  demand  for  your  canned  foods. 
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PEA  CANNERS: 


TWIN  REEL  *  X 
CIOYERIEAF  hi  I  I  iiililiii 
GRADER  I 

Twin  sections  throughout  give  double  the  capacity  of 
a  large  diameter  grader  with  equal  number  of  sections. 
Cloverleaf  type  screens  grade  for  size  with  maximum 
accuracy,  and  handle  the  peas  more  gently,  cutting 
down  splits  and  waste. 


STEP  UP  YOUR  QUALITY 
STEP  UP  YOUR  YIELD  .  . . 
STEP  DOWN  YOUR  COSTS! 

Produce  a  higher  percentage  of  fancy  pack 
from  your  crop — and  a  cleaner,  higher  quality 
standard  pack —  step  up  your  yield,  step  down 
your  production  costs  with  streamlined  FMC 
Equipment.  Here  are  the  latest  developments 
in  canning  equipment— the  last  word  in  building 
up  quality  and  profits. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit  ever 
offered.  Albsteel  welded  construction  combines 
lighter  weight,  lower  cost,  greater  strength  and 
longer  life. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER  AND  WASHER 


Accurately  grades  peas  for  quality  by  specific  gravity 
principle,  separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more 
mature.  Easy  to  keep  clean — reclaims  and  re-uses  brine. 
As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats  off  skins,  splits  and 
light  trash. 


HI -SPEED  FILLER 

Pre-briner  dispenses  a  measured  amount  of 
liquid  into  empty  can,  speeding  up  filling. 
Floor  base  encloses  cut  gears  and  bearings 
horn  contact  with  brine,  giving  longer  wear. 
Easily  adjustable  for  grade  and  for  other 
products. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 


Measures  and  feeds  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy  and  with¬ 
out  damage  or  waste. 


TENDEROMETER 

A  scientific,  precision  instrument  that 
tests  peas  for  tenderness.  Permits  buying 
peas  on  an  accurate  graded  basis,  con¬ 
trolling  quality  and  saving  money. 


FMC  Engineers  are  constantly 
developing  and  testing  new  machines 
for  producing  finest  tpiality  packs 
at  lower  cost. 
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With  this  machine  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  fill  a  silo. 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
'  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 


FRANK 

AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Eitablished  1IIS 

• 

ncorporated  1124 

KEWAUNEE 

WISCONSIN 

12  pockets 


/tufM.  <MiSfuea 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy.  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THB  SJiTI/JtOJfr  BYBNtNC  POST 


Ur  hraUh  hahit«.  •iwl 
rvfuUr  periodK  oC  sUep. 

niNTT  OP  SUMIIONT 


ntw  of  hithy  fnl^ 
in*  will  hHp  keep 
baby  beatlhy. 


SAY!  HOW  LONG  SINCE  YOU  LAST  TASTED  BABY  FOOD? 


THERE'S  been  a  change  since  you  were  a  baby.  In  just  the  last 
five  yeare,  the  number  of  babies  fed  commercially  prepared  baby 
foods  has  doubled!  Today’s  mother  knows  that  her  baby  must  get 
the  proper  variety  of  vitamins  and  body-building  materials. 

You’ve  probably  noticed  that  most  baby-food  manufacturers 
protect  their  products  in  cans.  Cans  don’t  chip  or  break;  they’re  M- 
tight,  sealed  against  light  and  dirt.  Once  the  can  is  opened,  just 
cover  it,  leave  it  in  the  refrigerator,  and  the  contents  will  keep  safely. 

Strained  and  junior  canned  foods  have  helped  to  lengthen  baby  s 
life.  Today,  your  year-old  baby  has  eight  more  years  of  healthy 
life  ahead  than  the  baby  of  a  generation  ago. 


7%^  BABY  FOODS  come  ht.  ca>no  » 
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A  hKW  TYPE  OF  CANt  A  FCW  PRODUCT  IN  CANS?  Yev’fl  find  exomplat  of  both  coming  olong 
oN  the  time.  Continentol  Con  Company  {whose  cons  ore  med  for  the  arajority  of  boby  food 
lodoy)  keeps  its  research  loborotories  constantly  busy  finding  the  right  package  for  the  right 
product.  If  your  businea  has  o  packaging  problem  of  any  kind,  why  not  osk  us  fo  sit  in  on  itF 
You’ll  find  how  quickly  and  oompielely  we  con  be  of  help.  Continentol  Con  Compony,  100  East 
42nd  Street,  New  Yoik  Cly;  offices  and  plants  in  principal  cBies  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 


IF  YOU  PUT  A  PRODUCT  UP  ...  .  PUT  IT  UP  TO  CONTINENTAL 


*  Here  you  see  the  first  of  a  new  serTes  of 
advertisements  promoting  products  that  come 
in  cans.  These  full  page,  full  color  ads  are 
sponsored  by  Continental  Can  Company  and 
will  appear  at  frequent  intervals  in  America’s 
greatest  national  magazine.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  advertising  is  especially 
designed  to  support  Continental's  customers 
by  helping  them  to  increase  their  business. 

Are  ^ou  packing  in  Continental  cans? 


NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK 
April  2t-May  3 

OPCTOtt  SAT  yoer  llltCItl-Bvniil  re* 
bBby  needs:  Birirtive  rlolhing:  let 

a  nouiai  tooeuu-  *1,1  "iU 
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EDITORIALS 


The  almanac — it  used  to  be  that  a  ship  always 
sailed  upon  the  hour  and  the  date  scheduled,  but 
not  so  now,  when  an  important  shipment  is  on  its 
way,  but  delayed.  Now  the  ship  waits.  And  so  it  has 
been  with  this  1941  Almanac.  After  seemingly  in¬ 
numerable  delays,  and  due  to  the  desire  to  get  into  this 
Almanac  every  bit  of  help  or  assistance  possible,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  we  felt  sure  it  would  go  out  with 
this  issue,  may  12th.  Please  be  patient  with  us,  and 
you  will  surely  have  your  Almanac  with  our  next 
week’s  issue,  the  May  19th  issue.  Most  of  the  forms 
are  off  now  and  the  Almanac  will  be  finished  and 
bound,  and  mailed  then.  Consider  for  just  a  moment 
the  changes  and  reports  of  changes  coming  out  of 
Washington  during  this  important  war  emergency, 
and  the  part  canned  foods  are  scheduled  to  play,  and 
you  will  realize  abundant  cause  for  the  delay.  With¬ 
out  boasting  we  feel  that  we  can  promise  you  the  most 
helpful  little  volume  yet  published,  and  this  will  be 
the  26th  issue  of  this  Almanac.  Since  it  goes  but 
once  a  year,  it  just  had  to  wait  for  that  last  shipment! 
Be  at  the  dock  watching  for  it  1 

DRIED  FOODS  —  We  stirred  up  a  good  sized 
hornet’s  nest  when  we  recently  took  a  fling  at  dried 
foods,  as  contrasted  with  the  canned,  and  if  our 
present  knowledge  about  them  is  not  greater  than  it 
was  it  is  not  because  they  have  not  attempted  to 
“learn”  us.  We  have  a  very  informative  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Dehydrated  Foods  Association, 
Mr.  L.  K.  Harper,  explaining  the  progress  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  foods  in  this  form,  and  likening  it  to  the 
progress  in  canned  foods  production  over  the  past 
years.  The  final  paragraph  of  his  letter  will  make 
you  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  says : 

“I  realize,  of  course,  that  canning  is  a  great 
and  wonderful  industry,  and  naturally  do  not  want 
to  criticise  it  in  any  way.  Of  course,  as  head  of 
the  Dehydrated  Foods  Association  for  this  year, 

I  am  prejudiced — decidedly  so — but  I  am  willing 
to  stick  my  neck  all  the  way  out  and  make  the 
prediction  that  there  are  dozens  of  products  on 
the  market  that  you  will  find  just  as  good  as  the 
Idaho  Potato  Shreds;  and  I  will  go  further  and 
predict  that  the  dehydrated  food  field  will  some 
day  be  bigger  than  the  frozen  food  industry.  Just 
to  make  my  prediction  complete,  I  will  say  that 
the  canned  foods  industry  has  made  its  peak  sales 
for  all  time,  with  the  present  emergency  or  war 
years  which  are  with  us.  But  from  this  year  on, 
you  will  be  more  conscious  every  year  of  the  truth 
of  the  slogan  “Why  pay  for  a  can?” — not  in  all 
lines  but  in  a  great  many.” 
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What  Mr.  Harper  means  is  that  during  the  war 
demand  canned  foods  will  be  called  upon ;  but  he  like¬ 
wise  might  have  mentioned  that  dried  foods  also,  due 
to  the  scarcity,  would  find  their  peak  demand,  during 
the  war.  But  with  the  canners  forced  to  produce 
quality  products,  first  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
frozen  food  people,  and  now  by  the  dried  or  dehydrated 
food  producers,  watch  canned  foods  demand  and  con¬ 
sumption,  after  all  war  impulse  has  faded,  soar  to 
50  percent  greater  distribution  heights  than  now 
witnessed  I  All  canned  foods  ever  needed  was  depend¬ 
able  quality  in  every  can — not  necessarily  all  fancy, 
but  a  quality  which  we  have  termed  in  the  past,  when 
making  this  prediction,  as  of  the  “want-more  kind.” 
Given  that,  canners  will  ever  have  trouble  supplying 
enough.  But  of  course  there  must  go  with  that:  self- 
evident  truth  on  the  label.  Given  these  two  requisites 
and  all  other  forms  of  food  preservation  will  run  in 
vain  and  never  come  near  canned  foods.  And,  what 
is  equally  pleasantly  promising,  from  that  day  on 
profits  will  be  commensurate  with  this  improved  pro¬ 
duction  and  selling,  not  just  one  year  but  every  year. 
We  are  not  afraid  to  stick  our  neck  out  on  that  pre¬ 
diction,  because  many  canners  now  know  this  from 
experience,  and  all  will  ultimately  learn. 

AGE  VALUE — Wines  and  liquors,  fine  cheese  and 
many  other  things  improve  with  age,  and  some  of  them 
even  have  “vintage  years,”  when  the  crop,  and  the 
product  resulting  therefrom,  are  of  finer  quality  than 
usual.  Such  vintage  yields  always  bring  premiums  in 
price.  There  are,  or  there  have  been,  vintage  years  in 
canned  foods,  but  the  selling  methods  of  the  industry 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  any  such  fine  points. 
Too  bad. 

There  is  another  favorite,  universally  recognized, 
old  recipes.  Dr.  and  the  late  Mrs.  Bitting  made  a 
hobby  of  collecting  cookbooks  (recipes)  and  had 
probably  the  greatest  collection  in  existence,  in  all 
languages  and  of  ancient  manner  of  production.  The 
Doctor  recently  presented  this  collection  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington.  Recently  we  had  a  delicious 
ginger-cake  made  from  the  recipe  of  (Mrs.)  Martha 
Washington ;  and  so  it  goes. 

We  are  having  quite  a  demand  for  “A  Complete 
Course  in  Canning,”  as  food  producers  seek  new  items 
to  add  to  their  line,  or  new  firms  enter  the  business, 
and  from  Domestic  Science  teachers,  colleges  and — 
whisper  it,  from  many  prisons  where  they  are  finding 
employment  for  the  inmates  in  canning  the  crops 
grown  on  their  farms.  In  effect  “A  Complete  Course 
In  Canning”  is  a  wholesale  cookbook,  and  in  that  sense 
recipes,  covering  the  whole  gamut  of  canned  foods, 
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and  jellies,  jams,  preserves,  etc.,  etc.,  giving^,  as  you 
know,  the  methods  to  pursue,  the  times  and  tempera¬ 
tures  and  full  directions  for  wholesale  manufacturers, 
of  course,  not  for  home  preserving.  In  1936  the  book 
underwent  its  sixth  complete  revision.  Since  then 
there  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  procedures, 
the  recipes  remain  unchanged,  and  there  have  been 
no  important  additions  to  the  list.  This  is  not  just 
our  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  laboratory  experts 
who  ought  to  know. 

The  reason  we  mention  this  here  is  that  some  buyers 
or  intending  buyers  want  to  know  if  we  have  not  a 
more  recent  edition  of  the  work.  This  is  only  natural, 
except  when  you  come  to  basic  formulas  and  procedures 
which  do  not  change,  or  at  least  have  not  changed,  and 
even  the  war  upheaval  is  not  likely  to  cause  changes 
in  recipes.  The  revision  and  republication  entail  a 
heavy  expense,  not  warranted  now  because  of  the  lack 
of  worth-while  changes,  and,  as  the  following  notice 
shows,  due  to  defense  requirements — the  saving  of 
paper.  If  we  had  a  1941  edition  ,of  this  well-known, 
and  widely  used  work,  it  could  not  be  any  better  than 
the  1936  edition.  Apply  the  vintage  formula. 

IT  REACHES  US,  TOO! — Notices  on  postals  and 
by  other  means  are  flooding  in  on  us  as  somewhat 
heavy  buyers  of  papers,  and  these  notices  read: 

“Due  to  increase  in  cost  to  us  we  are  compelled 
to  withdraw  all  prices  on  paper  stocks,  effective 
immediately.  Kindly  communicate  with  us  before 
quoting.” 

WORDS  OF  WISDOM — If  we  had  half  as  many 
advertising  orders  coming  in  the  mails  as  we  have 
requests  for  free  publication  (they  can’t  afford  to 
advertise  1  or  the  budget  has  all  been  allotted,  etc.  1  but 
they  can  afford  to  hire  expensive,  expert  (ghost) 
writers  to  prepare  masterpieces  of  editorial  advertis¬ 
ing)  each  issue  would  look  fat  and  sassy,  instead  of 
thin  and  emaciated.  , 

But  here  is  one  which  ought  to  appeal  to  any 
merchandiser,  taken  nearly  in  full,  and  with  an  orchid 
to  the  writer  on  his  clear  comprehension  of  what  real 
advertising  really  means.  Read: 

Peoria,  Ill.,  April  29th — Advertising  is  an  investment  that 
literally  costs  nothing  because  it  increases  production  and  lowers 
costs  which  are  quite  necessary  under  today’s  economic 
conditions. 

Howard  A.  Trumbull,  merchandising  manager  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company  and  executive  director  of  the  Home¬ 
makers  Guild  of  America,  made  this  assertion  yesterday  at  the 
Second  Annual  Consumers  Fair  and  Conference  at  the  Pere 
Marquette  Hotel  here. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  advertising,  Mr.  Trumbull 
mentioned  a  soap  manufacturer  who  used  to  sell  his  soap  at 
25  cents  a  cake  and  now  sells  the  same  product  at  10  cents, 
three  for  a  quarter  as  a  result  of  increased  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  resulting  from  a  national  advertising  program. 

“Recently,”  Mr.  Trumbull  said,  “one  of  our  government  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  Office  of  Production  Management  made  the 
statement  that  increased  production  and  more  efficient  manufac¬ 
turing  procedures  should  to  a  large  extent  offset  rising  labor 
and  material  costs  and  that  because  of  this,  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  not  be  affected  radically.” 

The  speaker  said  this  same  principle  has  applied  to  adver¬ 
tising  ever  since  the  first  ad  was  written. 


“Advertising,”  he  said,  “is  quite  generally  accepted  as  being 
a  guarantee  of  quality,  simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  known  to  business  to  kill  an  inferior  product.  It  is  an  old 
adage  that  a  product  which  will  not  sell  without  advertising 
cannot  be  sold  with  it. 

Mr.  Trumbull  said  brand  competition  is  an  important  thing 
to  consumers  because  without  competition  manufacturers  would 
no  longer  have  an  incentive  to  improve  their  products. 

“Without  competition,”  he  said,  “there  would  be  no  need  for 
research  activity  in  the  laboratory  or  field  because  elimination 
of  competitive  brands  would  give  each  product  a  virtual 
monopoly.” 

Mr.  Trumbull  described  the  average  consumer  as  a  woman 
about  28  years  of  age,  married,  with  a  family  averaging  3.8 
persons.  Actually  he  said  we  are  all  consumers  and  about  20 
years  ago  we  collectively  indicated  a  desire  for  a  greater  amount 
of  more  detailed  information  about  the  products  we  are  buying. 

He  described  the  true  function  of  business  as  giving  con¬ 
sumers  the  articles  they  want,  in  the  sizes  most  convenient 
for  their  use  and  dressed  in  packages  that  will  make  them  pre¬ 
ferred  above  all  competitive  items. 

“The  manufacturer  of  any  product,”  Mr.  Trumbull  said,  “is 
destined  to  failure  unless  he  recognizes  and  satisfies  consumer 
demands.” 

The  speaker  said  most  manufacturers  arc  scrupulous  and 
welcome  such  governmental  supervision  as  is  imposed  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  consumer. 

RIGHT — Dr.  S.  H.  Champlin,  head  Food  Research, 
the  Heekin  Can  Company,  recently  wrote: 

“In  your  editorials  of  April  28th  you  suggest  stamp¬ 
ing  the  word  ‘Tomatoes’  in  can  marking  ink,  on  the 
ends  of  cans.  The  idea  is  fine,  and  merits  acceptance. 
One  point  must  be  considered  when  stamping  the  lids 
beforehand,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  transfer  to 
the  inside  of  an  adjacent  lid  with  the  possibility  of 
off-flavor  in  the  goods.  Stamping  after  sealing  is  to 
be  preferred.” 

Thank  you.  Doctor. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MAY  15-16 — Annual  Membership  Meetijig,  Glass  Container 
Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

MAY  22 — National  Canners  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

MAY  27  —  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Convention,  Lithographers 
National  Association,  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  4 — Summer  Meeting,  The  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  Inc.,  Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  16 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-17 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Lakewood,  Maine. 

JUNE  16-19 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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Profitable  Practices  In 

CANNING  CROPS  PRODUCTION 


by  JESSE  M.  HUFFINGTON 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of  Agriculture 


Production  records  on  sweet 
corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  other 
canning  crops  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  last  six  years  show 
profitable  practices  as  followed  by 
successful  growers.  In  all  cases, 
large  yields  result  in  higher  quality 
and  greater  net  returns  from  cash 
and  labor  required  to  grow  and 
market  the  crop.  For  example,  52 
percent  of  the  ten-ton  tomato 
growers  in  Lancaster  County  in 
1936,  who  produced  14  to  20  tons 
per  acre,  had  an  average  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade  of  85  to  95  percent  for 
the  crop,  while  only  29  percent  of 
the  growers  who  produced  10  to  13 
tons  per  acre  were  in  this  class. 

Rainfall  and  temperature,  as 
shown  most  forcefully  in  1940,  in¬ 
fluence  yields  more  than  anything 
the  grower  can  do,  but  a  careful 
location  of  production  areas  will 
help  to  minimize  these  hazards. 
Good  soil  management  and  careful 
production  practices  were  shown  to 
be  highly  effective,  even  in  the 
short,  cool  season  of  1940. 

BUILD  AND  SAVE  SOIL  FERTILITY — 
Growers  are  learning  from  these 
records  that  it  pays  to  maintain 
and  improve  soil  fertility  for  the 
production  of  high-yielding  vege¬ 
table  crops  for  canning.  The 
general  crops  farmer  is  encouraged 
to  use  more  fertilizer  per  acre  and 
liberal  applications  of  manure  in 
the  rotation,  while  the  market 
gardener  is  shown  the  profitable 
results  of  allowing  his  land  to  re¬ 
main  idle  long  enough  to  grow  a 
good  clover-grass  sod.  A  winter 
cover  crop  of  domestic  ryegrass 
pays  big  dividends  and  should  fol¬ 
low  every  cultivated  crop  not 
'Ceded  to  winter  grain  as  a  nurse 
crop  for  grass  and  clover.  The 
mass  of  fibrous  ryegrass  roots  not 
only  save  and  maintain  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  but  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  residual  fertilizer 
applied  to  the  cash  crop.  One 


bushel,  20  to  25  pounds,  per  acre 
seeded  just  after  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  a  good  rate  in  a  vegetable 
crop  rotation. 

The  application  of  lime,  suffici¬ 
ently  to  grow  clover,  is  essential. 


Jesse  M.  Huffington 


GETTING  A  GOOD  START — The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil  and  the  seed  or 
plants  used  when  the  crop  is  planted 
is  an  important  index  of  vegetable 
crop  yields.  Early  and  deep  plow¬ 
ing  when  the  soil  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  followed  immediately  by  deep 
discing  and  smoothing  with  a  roller 
or  drag  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture, 
is  a  good  starting  point.  Where  a 
heavy  growth  of  grass  is  to  be 
turned  down  it  will  rot  more 
quickly  if  an  application  of  100  to 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  is  made  before  plowing. 

Variety  demonstrations  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  to  show  the  best 
seed  strains.  These  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  the  pea  and 
lima  bean  production  program, 
especially  when  samples  of  each 
variety  are  canned  for  further 
comparison. 


Too  much  sweet  corn  seed  is  fre¬ 
quently  planted  per  acre,  especially 
with  the  smaller  grained  hybrids. 
As  a  result  the  stand  is  too  thick, 
many  ears  are  small  or  nubbins 
and  the  yield  is  low.  Fourteen  to 
16  inches  per  plant  in  the  row  gave 
larger  yields  for  standard  varieties 
in  1940  than  12  inches  or  less  per 
plant. 

TOMATOES — A  good  stand  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  by  June  1  usually  is 
essential  for  a  large  yield.  May  15 
is  as  early  as  necessary  to  set  to¬ 
mato  plants  in  most  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  cooler  sec¬ 
tions  severe  hardening  of  the 
plants  with  slower  early  growth 
and  a  poorer  crown  set  of  fruit 
may  occur  if  the  plants  are  set 
before  May  20. 

Whatever  the  source  of  tomato 
plants,  they  should  be  free  from 
Disease  and  in  good  condition  when 
set  in  the  field.  Until  1940,  unless 
careful  supervision  was  main¬ 
tained,  many  lots  of  southern- 
grown  plants  resulted  in  severe 
losses  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  growers  and  canners.  Locally 
grown  tomato  plants,  started  the 
first  of  April,  transplanted  and 
grown  in  glass  -  covered  cold- 
frames,  have  been  a  dependable 
source.  In  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state,  seed  sown  thinly 
under  muslin  the  first  half  of  April 
usually  has  produced  satisfactory 
plants.  Locally  grown  plants  may 
be  too  young  and  tender,  while 
southern-grown  plants  may  be  too 
severely  hardened  and  too  old. 

Regardless  of  the  source,  tomato 
plants  should  be  handled  with  care 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  money  by 
poor  stands.  As  soon  as  received, 
the  plants  should  be  removed  from 
the  containers,  spread  out  loosely 
in  a  shady  but  dry  place,  keeping 
the  roots  moist  and  the  tops  dry. 
If  they  cannot  be  set  in  the  field 
when  received,  they  should  be 
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placed  in  a  furrow  plowed  along 
one  side  of  the  field,  spacing  the 
plants  about  an  inch  apart  and 
covering  the  roots  with  soil.  Too 
often  the  plants  are  not  set  deep 
enough  in  the  field.  The  use  of 
“plant  starter”  is  desirable,  espe¬ 
cially  when  fertilizer  is  not  applied 
in  the  row.  Some  growers  use  one 
pint  of  liquid  phosphoric  acid  to  50 
gallons  of  water,  while  others  dis¬ 
solve  about  71/0  pounds  of  20  per¬ 
cent  superphosphate  in  a  few 
gallons  of  water  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid  into  the  50-gallon 
planter  tank.  Especially  prepared, 
completely  soluble  “plant  starters” 
are  on  the  market.  They  are 
usually  complete  fertilizers  and 
were  more  effective  in  the  cool 
season  of  1940  than  superphos¬ 
phate  alone,  but  are  also  more 
expensive. 

Fertilizer  practices  vary  for 
specific  crops  and  soils,  but  its  use 
is  quite  necessary.  In  1940,  the 
ratio  of  ten-ton  to  below  ten-ton 
yields,  among  tomato  growers 
from  whom  records  were  obtained, 
was  one  to  one  when  up  to  750 
pounds  of  fertilizer  were  applied 
per  acre,  two  to  one  with  750  to 
1,200  pounds  and  four  to  one  with 
1,200  or  more  pounds.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  show  that  500  pounds  per 
acre  of  4-12-4,  or  similar,  fertilizer 
is  generally  profitable  on  peas  but 
larger  yields  were  obtained  with 
750  pounds  per  acre. 

CULTIVATE  TO  CONTROL  WEEDS — 
Early  cultivation,  very  close  to  the 
plants,  followed  often  enough  to 
prevent  weed  growth,  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  of  expensive 
hand  hoeing.  Shallow  cultivation 
is  always  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in 
order  to  avoid  loss  of  roots  which 
take  water  and  fertilizer  from  the 
soil  to  produce  the  crop. 

Harvesting  at  exactly  the  right 
stage  of  maturity  results  in  larger 
yields  for  most  crops  and  always 
is  the  most  profitable  practice  for 
both  grower  and  canner,  in  the 
end.  Cooperation  among  canners 
in  this  matter  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  success  of  the  industry, 
while  persistence,  patience,  and  a 
vigorous  educational  program  with 
convincing  demonstrations  will 
encourage  the  growers  to  do  their 
part. 


Oscar  Caperton  Huffman,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Continental  Can  Company 
and  a  member  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  during  the  World  War,  died  at 
the  Hotel  Savoy  Plaza,  New  York,  May 
5th,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Huffman’s  home  was  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

Born  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  Mr. 
Huffman  was  a  descendant  of  colonial 
families.  His  parents  were  Janies  and 
Mary  E.  Hinton  Huffman.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Staunton,  Va.,  and  at  Staunton  Mili- 


O.  C.  Huffman 


tary  Academy,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  which  he  later  became  a 
trustee. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  Representative  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker.  In  1903  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Virginia  Can  Company,  and 
later  in  Cincinnati  built  and  operated 
the  United  States  Can  Company.  The 
Huffman  Can  Companies  merged  with 
the  Continental  Can  Company  in  1928. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Huffman  was  first  made 
vice  president  of  the  merged  company, 
and  president  a  year  later. 

Directed  Work  in  England 

In  1930  Mr.  Huffman  directed  the  set¬ 
ting  up  in  England  of  the  first  complete 
line  of  high-speed,  automatic  can-making 
machinery,  which  was  installed  by  the 
Metal  Box  Company,  Ltd.,  a  Continental 
Can  concern.  These  machines  had  a 
production  capacity  of  150,000  cans  a  day 
and  introduced  large  scale  can  manu¬ 
facturing  principles  to  Great  Britain. 

After  the  passing  of  the  worst  period 
of  the  depression,  Mr.  Huffman  pointed 
out  that  the  years  of  decreased  business 


had  net  been  wasted  by  the  Continental 
Can  Company. 

“We  not  only  made  very  substantial 
improvements  in  our  plants,  but  built 
new  ones  all  during  the  depression,  which 
enabled  us  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
business  when  it  appeared,’’  said  Mr. 
Huffman.  “It  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  research  and  development 
work  done  during  the  depression  may 
eventually  appear  to  be  the  means  which 
led  us  out  of  it.” 

In  recognition  of  his  achievements  in 
the  business  world,  Mr.  Huffman  received 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Science  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University  in  June,  1935.  Under  his 
leadership  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  largest  can  production 
companies  in  the  world. 

Served  Ordnance  Department 

Mr.  Huffman  moved  to  New  York  in 
1928,  but  continued  to  maintain  a 
country  home  at  Cincinnati.  His  World 
War  duties  included  an  executive  position 
in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

His  clubs  included  the  University, 
Queen  City,  Commercial,  Commonwealth, 
Carmargo  and  Cincinnati  Country,  all  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Piping  Rock,  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Union  League  of  New  York. 
His  hobbies  were  fruit  growing  and 
farming,  which  he  followed  at  his  estate 
on  West  Road,  New  Canaan. 

In  1907  Mr.  Huffman  married  Lucy 
Preston  Beale  of  Buchanan,  Va.,  who 
survives.  He  also  leaves  two  children, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Christie  (Lucinda)  Smith 
and  Oscar  Beale  Huffman. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
third  Street,  New  York,  at  4  P.  M., 
Thursday,  May  8th.  Burial  was  in 
Buchanan,  Va. 

JOBBERS  TALK  DEFENSE 

The  Chicago  meeting  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  this  week  went  into  defense  prob¬ 
lems  in  detail,  and  also  heard  an  address 
by  Holmes  Baldridge,  Special  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  on  “The  Investigation 
of  the  Food  Industry.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  meetings 
indued  Wm.  H.  Tyler  of  Tyler-Simpson 
Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Wholesale  Dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  Consumer  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply;  A.  J.  Campbell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  As¬ 
sociation;  and  August  Janszen  of  The 
Janszen  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Milton  A. 
Pearlstine  of  1.  M.  Pearlstine  &  Sons, 
Charleston,  S.  C.;  Edmund  Taylor  of 
The  Goyet  Co.,  Greenville,  Miss.;  and 
Hector  Lazo,  chairman  of  the  Food  Pro¬ 
curement  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Director  of  Purchases,  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management. 
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CONSUMERS  PLACE  QUALITY  BEFORE  PRICE 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


The  April  19th  issue  of  “Food  Distribution,”  a 
weekly  digest  by  The  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  contains  much  food  for  thought  by 
the  canner  especially.  Soon  spring  crops  will  be  ready 
for  canning  and  the  old  question  bobs  up  again:  will 
we  plan  to  pack  for  quantity  or  quality  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer:  quality  packs  will  command  the  lead 
in  sales  as  they  always  have.  In  the  issue  of  the 
publication  referred  to  we  find  confirmation  of  this 
from  several  sources.  Lest  our  cry  be  unheeded,  read 
with  us  from  an  article  on  coifee.  We  quote: 

“Further  confirmation  is  afforded  by  a  recent  survey 
to  the  contention  that  consumers  think  of  quality 
before  price  when  purchasing  coffee.  In  answering 
the  question  of  why  the  present  brand  of  coffee  was 
purchased — one  of  the  eighteen  questions  sent  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  women  said  to  represent  a 
cross-section  of  the  buying  public — eighty-three  and 
a  half  percent  cited  taste  as  the  determining  factor. 
Price  was  mentioned  by  only  twenty-eight  percent. 
Other  factors  and  percentages  noted  were,  style  of 
package,  five  and  two  tenths  percent,  advertising  four 
and  nine-tenths  percent,  premiums  obtainable,  three 
and  six-tenths  percent,  grocer’s  recommendation,  two 
and  a  half  percent,  all  other  reasons  including  conveni¬ 
ence,  habit  and  so  on,  four  and  one-tenth  percent.” 

Note  if  you  please  that  more  women  bought  certain 
brands  of  coffee  because  of  a  certain  container  than 
because  of  advertising.  There  I  go,  apparently  going 
back  on  advertising  as  a  force  in  selling  canned  foods, 
but  I  am  doing  so  only  because  for  the  moment  I  wish 
to  drive  home  the  point  that  canners  loath  to  spend 
money  at  any  time  for  advertising  will  do  well  to 
modernize  their  packages  and  labels  as  a  potent  sup¬ 
port  of  enlarged  merchandising  effort.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  are  compelled  here  in  the  United 
States  to  conserve  paper,  ink,  labor  and  so  forth  by 
limiting  our  canned  foods  labels  to  a  spot  label  on  an 
otherwise  bare  tin,  so  we  may  as  well  fortify  our 
distribution  wherever  we  may  find  it  in  1941  by  better 
labeling. 

But  note  particularly  that  more  housewives  bought 
coffee  because  of  taste  than  because  of  price.  Taste 
-^arries  through  in  canned  foods  just  as  it  does  in 
leverages,  and  taste  that  tells  a  consumer  to  come  back 
:o  her  grocer  for  more  cans  of  the  same  brand  is  only 
hat  taste  preserved  by  careful  selection  of  seeds,  grow¬ 
ing,  harvesting  at  just  the  right  time,  and  great  care 
n  canning  operations.  In  other  words,  you  can’t  go 
wrong  when  doing  your  best  to  pack  a  quality  product 
his  year.  The  small  percentage  of  customers  buying  a 
ertain  brand  would  probably  hold  good  in  canned 
-oods  as  far  as  the  grocer’s  personal  endorsement  is 
concerned.  After  all,  a  housewife  has  her  pride  and 


she  certainly  dislikes  to  ask  outright  for  the  dealer’s 
suggestions.  However,  you  have  tried  as  far  as  you 
could,  all  the  time,  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  retail 
dealer;  you  will  have  that  but  will  secure  it  in  an 
increased  measure  if  you  pack  quality  he  recognizes. 

Recently  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  completed  an  interesting  study  covering 
basic  changes  in  eating  habits  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  We  eat  less  wheat  and  other  cereals  per  capita, 
fewer  potatoes  and  apples,  less  beef  and  veal,  and  drink 
less  tea  than  we  did  in  1939.  During  this  period  the 
sales  of  canned  foods  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  especially  the  sales  of  fruit  juices.  No  wonder 
that  the  sales  of  tea  have  slackened.  All  these  in¬ 
creases  have  been  based,  however,  on  our  willingness 
to  always  pack  better  canned  foods  for  as  little  advance 
in  costs  as  possible.  This  is  no  time  to  slump  in  our 
integrity  or  to  lose  faith  with  our  consumer  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  high  quality  standards  of  other  years 
must  be  maintained  and  raised  if  this  can  be  done. 
Stick  to  this  program  and  the  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  fruits,  we’ll  say,  will  be  doubled  during 
the  next  few  years  and  it  has  increased  five-fold 
since  1919. 

Touching  on  the  quality  situation  we  quote  again 
from  the  issue  of  “Food  Distribution”  referred  to.  A 
Southern  food  broker  reports  as  follows:  “One  of  the 
big  reasons  for  the  increase  in  consumption  of  canned 
peas  this  year  has  been  the  improved  quality  all  along 
the  line,  particularly  in  standard  grades.  Government 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  forcing  pea  canners  to 
improve  their  quality.  Now  they  should  get  to  work 
on  corn.  Field  corn  and  low  standard  sweet  corn,  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  injure  the  crushed  corn  business. 
Jobbers  who  have  noted  a  shift  to  whole  grain  corn 
know  there  has  not  been  so  much  junk  packed  in  whole 
grain  styles.” 

Sakes  alive,  I  thought  the  bugaboo  of  field  corn  had 
been  scotched  years  ago,  but  I  might  have  known 
better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  anything  like  the 
demand  for  canned  corn  in  the  fall  that  some  sense 
now,  we’ll  be  lucky  if  we  are  not  flooded  with  field 
corn.  I  say  we’ll  be  lucky,  but  in  the  meantime,  can’t 
representative  canners  in  each  state  get  together  and 
outlaw  the  packing  of  field  corn  altogether?  I  know 
this  can’t  be  done  as  far  as  low  quality  sweet  corn  is 
concerned,  but  lack  of  consumer  demand  will  soon  take 
care  of  that.  Last  Friday  I  looked  with  surprise  at 
a  large  stack  of  “Goose  Creek”  corn,  number  two  cans, 
in  a  retail  store,  and  I  noted  with  even  more  surprise 
the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  to  the  trade.  Memory 
prompted  me  to  ask  if  this  was  not  some  of  the  same 
lot  of  corn  I  saw  in  this  dealer’s  store  several  years 
ago,  at  which  time  he  told  me  with  great  satisfaction 
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PACKERS  CAN  MEET 

New  Grade  Standards 


for  Catsup 


MORE  EASILY  AND  WITH  LESS  EXPENSE 
WITH  LANGSENKAMP  PRODUCTION  UNITS 


•  Catsup  with  a  good  red  ripe  tomato  color — with  a  good  con¬ 
sistency,  a  uniform,  smooth  finish — practically  free  from  par. 
tides  of  seed,  skin,  core  and  other  defects — and  possessing  a 
good  flavor:  that,  with  a  proper  specific  gravity  represents 
Grade  A  or  U.  S.  Fancy  Catsup  is  the  kind  Langsenkamp 
Production  Units  are  designed  to  produce — do^  produce — and 
will  produce  for  you. 


•  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  with 
areat  capacity,  permits  con¬ 
stant  adjustment  for  greatest 
possible  quality  yield,  without 


•  Langsenkamp  Hot- 
Break  For  catsup  gets 


practically  all  pectin  from  loss  of  production  time, 
skin  and  seeds — increases 

yield.  •  Indiana  I 

Finisher  assi 
smooth,  unifo 

^ vety  finish — i 

capacity  and 


Paddle, 


•  Kook-More  Koils  protect  color  with 
rapid  cooking — increasing  production 
and  decreasing  cooking  costs  at  same 
time. 

•  Positive,  complete  deaeration  of 
catsup  with  Indiana  Deaerator,  avoids 
"black  neck"  and  "separation"  in 
packed  product. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  PLACING  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  EOUIPMENT 
YOU  NEED — MUST  HAVE,  You  may  be  disappointed  if  you  do. 


that  he  had  to  have  some  corn  at  the  price  level  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  retail  price,  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

It  was  displayed  from  time  to  time,  priced  down  lower 
and  lower.  The  remainder  now  on  hand  has  been 
sticking  around  for  four  or  five  years.  The  contents 
of  the  cans  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were 
four  years  ago,  the  labels  are  soiled,  the  cans  show 
rust  spots,  worst  of  all  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dealer,  he  has  had  his  money  tied  up  all  this  time,  he 
is  now  trying  to  make  sales  at  a  loss  of  seven  and  a 
half  cents  a  dozen  in  comparison  to  only  the  price  he 
paid  for  the  lot.  In  the  meantime,  it’s  the  last  lot  of 
“cheap”  corn  he  will  ever  stock.  Another  dealer  has 
learned  the  lesson  only  consumers  can  teach. 

Continuing  with  excerpts  from  the  publication  first 
mentioned  in  this  article,  another  broker  says : 
“Marketing  of  canned  foods  would  be  comparatively 
simple  if  packers  would  put  up  good  fancy,  high  extra 
standard  and  high  standard  quality  and  steer  clear  of 
junk  that  is  often  packed.”  Still  another  broker 
writes:  “Corn  canners  can  sell  the  biggest  volume  of 
futures  this  year  that  they  have  sold  in  many  years  if 
they  don’t  put  in  too  big  an  acreage.  A  lot  of  corn 
will  be  consumed  if  canners  pack  and  deliver  good 
quality.” 

And  most  interesting  is  the  editorial  comment  on 
the  action  of  tomato  canners  in  connection  with  their 
present  willingness  to  train  tomato  peelers  and 
handlers  in  order  that  their  products  in  tin  will  some¬ 
time  rank  with  corn  and  peas.  The  statement  is  made 
that  waste  must  be  cut  down,  because  of  increased 
labor  costs,  so  that  a  force  will  produce  in  quantity 
and  quality,  a  canned  product  justifying  present  wages. 

This  is  enough  preaching  in  one  article  about  im¬ 
proving  your  quality.  You’ll  read  it,  a  few,  a  very  few 
will  act  on  it,  and  if  you  are  lucky  you’ll  act.  The 
larger  packer  of  known  goods  sold  under  his  own 
labels,  and  merchandised  by  national  advertising,  will 
not  need  to  read  it,  his  lesson  was  learned  years  ago. 
The  small  packer  selling  his  pack  under  jobbers’  labels 
for  the  most  part  will  pack  what  his  buyers  want  him 
to  pack,  and  not  much  can  be  done  about  that.  The 
other  small  fellow,  however,  who  has  his  foot  on  the 
first  round  of  the  distribution  ladder  will  do  well  to 
ponder  over  what  is  written  here  and  elsewhere,  all 
over  the  trade  journals  every  day,  and  get  his  packing 
house  in  order  so  that  when  the  quality  roll  is  called 
he  will  be  in  line  and  up  towards  the  front. 

A  new  cigarette  is  sweeping  the  market  where  this 
is  being  written.  It’s  not  just  another  cigarette,  it 
has  no  elaborate  premium  campaign  behind  it,  it  is 
not  even  widely  advertised,  but  it’s  not  just  another 
cigarette.  It  has  quality,  taste  and  aroma.  Dealers 
agree  it  is  going  places  in  a  hurry.  Remember  then, 
the  preference  of  the  coffee  user  for  taste  first  and 
then  price ;  search  your  minds  for  your  personal  pref¬ 
erences  and  you  will  have  to  agree  that  quality  still 
tells  an  enduring  story.  One  that  can  be  told  and 
re-told  year  after  year.  If  one  canner  acts  on  these 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  suggestions  and  packs  a  better  can  of  food  in  1941, 
.  •  I  •  Di  »  the  publication  of  this  will  not  have  been  in  vain !  Your 

Ltriciency  in  the  i^anmng  Plant  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  adopt  and  main- 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA  tain  high  quality  standards. 
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GRAMS  o<  INTEREST 


ARMY  DISAPPOINTED  WITH  TOMATO 
BIDS 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Pur¬ 
chases,  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment,  in  a  press  statement  made  it 
known  that  the  army  will  not  readver¬ 
tise  for  bids  on  extra  standard  canned 
tomatoes  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1st.  The  Director  of  Pur¬ 
chases  is  dissatisfied  with  the  response 
to  invitations  to  bid  on  250,000  cases  is¬ 
sued  on  April  12th,  and  opened  on  April 
22nd.  In  some  instances  bids  were  in 
line  with  the  market  and  in  these  cases 
awards  are  to  be  made ;  in  other  in¬ 
stances  bids  were  far  out  of  line  with 
the  current  market  and  in  these  cases 
no  awards  will  be  made.  But  very  few 
canners  made  direct  bids  which  was 
disappointing  to  army  officials  because 
of  its  efforts  to  encourage  direct  bid¬ 
ding  by  centralizing  purchases  and 
changes  in  buying  methods.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  requirements  in  excess  of 
offerings  accepted  will  be  obtained  by 
negotiating  purchases. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  CANNERS  TO  MEET 

The  First  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  canners 
will  be  held  at  the  Cortez  Hotel,  Weslaco, 
Texas,  when  the  South  Texas  Canners 
Association  meets  on  Friday,  May  16th, 
1941.  The  program  will  open  with  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Board  of  direc¬ 
tors  at  1:00  P.  M.  which  will  be  followed 
by  a  conference  for  tomato  canners  at 
3:00  P.  M.  At  7:30  in  the  evening  the 
banquet  and  entertainment  will  be  held, 
says  J.  A.  Burch,  association  secretary. 

WARNER  ADVISES  INSURANCE  CHECK 

Because  of  the  sharply  upward  trend 
of  values  as  a  result  of  increased  costs 
of  construction,  machinery,  equipment, 
and  raw  products,  a  careful  check  of 
coverage  is  urged  by  Lansing  B.  Warner, 
Inc.,  the  industry’s  fire  insurers. 

CRAIG  ACQUIRES  CARROON  PLANT 

Sidney  Craig,  formerly  of  Fall  Creek 
Canning  Company,  Pendleton,  Indiana,  is 
econditioning  and  installing  new  equip- 
“lent  in  the  recently  acquired  Carroon 
acking  Corporation  plant  at  Fowler, 
Lidiana,  and  sweet  corn  will  be  packed 
lis  season. 

H.  P.  CANNON  2ND  TO  MARRY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  duPont  Lee  of 
’ilmington,  Del.  formerly  of  Greenwich, 
onn.,  have  announced  the  engagement 

their  daughter.  Miss  Charlotte  Hen- 
-’son  Lee,  to  Henry  Pervis  Cannon  2nd, 
n  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Cannon  of 
"idgeville,  Del.  The  wedding  will  take 
ace  on  June  17th  near  Wilmington. 


ROE  PLANT  TO  BE  SOLD 

The  big  canning  plant  of  the  F.  P. 
Roe  Company,  fully  equipped  and  ready 
for  operation  for  the  canning  of  toma¬ 
toes,  peas  and  corn  is  to  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  on  Saturday,  May  17th,  at  1  P.  M., 
on  the  company’s  premises  at  Greens¬ 
boro,  Maryland.  According  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  this  issue  the  property 
will  first  be  offered  as  an  entirety  which 
will  include  all  real  estate  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Next  the  equipment  will  be  offered 
in  piecemeal  lots  and  finally  the  real 
estate,  consisting  of  land  and  buildings 
will  be  offered.  Final  disposal  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  manner  producing  best 
return  to  the  sellers.  Circulars  describ¬ 
ing  the  property  and  equipment  are  be¬ 
ing  made  available  by  the  auctioneers, 
R.  M.  Baker  Co.,  220  E.  Lexington  St., 
Baltimore. 

NEW  PLANT 

Chef  Boiardi,  Food  Products  Company 
has  awarded  contracts  for  a  new  $50,000 
food  manufacturing  and  storage  plant  at 
Milton,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  GERBER  FOOD 

Pre-cooked  (dry)  strained  oatmeal  is 
the  newest  addition  to  the  Gerber  line  of 
foo4s.  Mindful  that  oatmeal  has  long 
been  the  most  widely  used  breakfast  food 
for'  children  and  grownups,  and  since 
surveys  have  revealed  that  mothers  in¬ 
variably  use  several  cereals,  Gerber 
entered  a  long  and  painstaking  procedure 
in  ^he  development  of  this  latest  and 
logical  addition  to  the  Gerber  line. 

PLAN  NEW  CANNERY 

The  Red  River  Valley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  a  $50,000  canning 
plant  and  warehouse  at  Moorhead,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Plans  call  for  a  main  plant 
603^160  feet,  and  the  warehouse  80x160 
feet. 

OLIVE  MEN  TO  MEET 

The  Annual  Technical  Conference  of 
Olive  Packers  and  Processors  will  be 
held  at  Yosemite  National  Park,  June 
27th  and  28th.  The  occasion  will  mark 
the  20th  Anniversary  Meeting. 

NEW  SALMON  CANNERY 

Qibson  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  David  W.  Wil¬ 
son  plan  the  construction  of  a  new, 
modern  salmon  canning  plant  at  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

PLAN  TO  REBUILD  BURNED  CANNERY 

l^lana  are  under  consideration  by  H. 
C.\{|emingway  Company,  Auburn,  New 
York,  for  rebuilding  the  Clyde  plant  re¬ 
cently  burned.  Approximately  $75,000 
will  be  required  for  the  rebuilding. 


OCCUPATIONAL  DEFERMENTS  FOR 
CANNERY  EMPLOYES 

The  occupational  deferment  officer  in 
the  Selective  Service  Headquarters  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  has  advised  that  in 
his  opinion  canners  of  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  are  eminently  justified  in  asking  for 
deferment  of  any  employes  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  cannery  during  the 
active  canning  season.  The  occupational 
deferment  provisions  of  the  Act  are  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  dis¬ 
ruption  of  civilian  activities  which  are 
contributing  to  the  national  welfare  and 
the  canning  industry  is  definitely  of  vital 
importance  to  the  nation.  It  is  therefore 
not  unpatriotic  to  seek  deferment  for  an 
employe  who  will  be  essential  to  your 
active  canning  operations. 

The  local  draft  board  may  place  a 
registrant  in  Class  II-A  for  deferment 
up  to  six  months.  Even  though  a  regis¬ 
trant  may  not  be  on  your  payroll  now, 
you  may  properly  seek  deferment  for  him 
if  you  are  counting  on  him  during  your 
active  canning  season  to  run  the  blancher, 
the  cook-room,  or  for  some  other  job 
which  requires  an  experienced  operator. 
If  any  of  these  men  necessary  to  your 
operation  are  likely  to  be  called  up,  you 
should  ask  each  of  them  to  furnish  you 
his  order  number  and  the  designation  of 
his  Local  Board  and  to  notify  you  as 
soon  as  he  receives  his  questionnaire. 
You  have  only  five  days  thereafter  within 
which  to  file  with  the  Local  Board  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts  justifying 
deferment.  An  employer  may  not  appeal 
where  his  claim  for  occupational  defer¬ 
ment  has  been  refused  by  the  Local 
Board,  but  a  government  appeal  agent  is 
assigned  to  each  Local  Board  and  he  will 
appeal  cases  where  he  believes  the 
national  interest  to  be  involved. 


INCORPORATED 

The  Pacific  Coast  Olive  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Atwater, 
Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  90  shares 
of  no  par  value.  The  incorporators  are 
Claudia  Burrel,  Helen  and  Joseph  Capo- 
lino,  of  the  Capolino  Packing  Corp. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  14th — Omaha,  Nebraska — Rotary 
Club. 

May  14th — Omaha,  Nebraska — Omaha 
Independent  Grocers  and  Meat  Dealers 
Association. 

May  16th — St.  Louis,  Mo. — Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

May  16th — St.  Louis,  Mo. — Tom  Boy 
Stores,  Inc. 

May  17th — St.  Louis,  Mo. — Jas.  H. 
Forbes  Tea  &  Coffee  Company. 
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THE  CODITION  OF  CROPS 


PEAS 

BERLIN,  MD.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Got  away  to  an  excellent  start  but 
need  rain.  Aphid  infestation  much 
earlier  than  usual  and  promises  to 
be  serious.  Acreage  15  per  cent 
under  1940  due  to  seed  shortage. 

PRICE,  MD.,  MAY  6TH,  1941 
Alaska  peas  and  sweet  peas  in  our 
section  got  off  to  a  good  start,  but 
the  dry  weather  in  the  last  two 
weeks  has  commenced  to  tell.  They 
are  being  hurt  every  day  now  and 
I  do  not  see,  even  under  the  best 
conditions  from  now  on,  how  we 
can  get  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
a  crop.  Some  blooms  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  at  this  writing. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  MAY  7TH,  1941 

We  pack  only  sweet  variety 
peas.  Our  early  crop  is  looking 
fine,  the  best  stand  in  years.  The 
late  crop  is  just  coming  through 
the  ground.  Are  badly  in  need  of 
rain. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Germination  good,  weather 
condition  very  dry,  need  rain  to 
produce  normal  crop. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Planting  averaged  about  10 
days  late,  no  rain  since  they  were 
planted.  It  has  been  one  month 
today  since  we  had  a  rain.  This 
has  resulted  in  poor  and  irregular 
germination.  If  weather  continues 
hot  and  dry,  we  feel  sure  that  peas 
will  be  hurt,  in  fact  we  can’t  see  a 
normal  crop  right  now. 

SPRING  GROVE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Have  practically  the  same 
amount  of  seed  sowed  this  year  as 
compared  with  last,  about  33  acres. 
It  is  very  hard  to  tell  what  the 
prospective  yield  may  be.  If  we 
don’t  get  any  rain  in  a  short  time 
I  don’t  think  that  the  pea  crop  will 
amount  to  much. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 

Crop  not  planted  as  yet,  bad¬ 
ly  in  need  of  rain. 


MACHIPONGO,  VA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
We  have  exceptionally  good 
stands  and  crop  now  in  full  bloom 
with  some  pods  being  seen  in  early 
fields.  Some  aphids  beginning  to 
appear,  but  present  outlook  indi¬ 
cates  no  serious  aphid  trouble. 
Crop  needs  rain  very  badly  at  this 
time,  and  unless  it  is  forthcoming 
within  the  next  few  days  crop  will 
be  definitely  short.  We  should  be¬ 
gin  packing  by  May  26th  or  earlier. 


TOMATOES 

BERLIN,  MD.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Setting  first  Georgia  plants  today 
(May  5.)  Too  early  to  note  any 
indication  of  crop  prospects.  While 
there  is  some  new  acreage  very 
few  growers  increasing.  Acreage 
being  cut  by  many  large  growers 
due  to  inability  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  for  pickers. 
Canners  uneasy  about  labor  situa¬ 
tion,  some  refusing  to  contract  due 
to  C.  I.  0.  activity.  New  definition 
“Area  of  Production”  brings  all 
canners  under  the  Wage-Hour  Law. 
Lacking  satisfactory  solution  of 
piecework,  peeling  adds  to  difficul¬ 
ties  if  a  substantial  percent  of  the 
peelers  are  on  a  “per  hour”  basis 
it  is  conceded  that  volume  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  On  any  piece¬ 
work  rate  there  will  be  a  “twilight” 
zone  where  the  piece  worker  and 
the  slower  “per  hour”  worker  meet. 
Their  contact  will  tend  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  “per  hour”  workers, 
add  to  cost  and  cut  production. 

PRICE,  MD.,  MAY  6TH,  1941 
Usual  acreage  will  be  planted. 
Farmers  are  reluctant  to  increase. 
Plant  beds  are  normal  at  this  time. 
No  early  plants  set  in  this  section. 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  MAY  7TH,  1941 

No  tomatoes  being  packed 
this  year. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  MAY  7TH,  1941 
No  crops  other  than  peas  plant¬ 
ed  as  yet.  This  continued  dry 
weather  going  to  make  tomato 
planting  difficult. 


HUNGERFORD,  PA.,  MAY  6TH,  1941 

Have  not  yet  planted  our 
beans  nor  tomato  acreage.  Entire¬ 
ly  too  dry.  Will  start  as  soon  as 
weather  permits.  All  acreage  con¬ 
tracted,  normal  amount  as  usual. 
Probably  dryest  spring  planting 
time  we  have  ever  experienced,  of¬ 
ficial  records  and  reports  concern¬ 
ing  lack  of  rainfall  tell  the  full 
story  without  exaggeration. 

SPRING  GROVE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Since  the  Government  has 
asked  us  for  15,000,000  more  cases 
of  canned  tomatoes  this  year,  it 
seems  as  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  little  trouble  in  meeting  this  re¬ 
quirement.  Our  farmers  do  not 
want  to  put  out  that  much  acreage 
to  meet  this  demand,  although 
there  is  a  slight  increase.  We  also 
need  rain  very  much  before  the 
plants  are  set  out  or  they  will  with¬ 
er,  dry  up  and  die.  We  cannot  tell 
yet  what  kind  of  a  crop  to  expect. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
No  plantings  as  yet,  badly  in 
need  of  rain. 

MACHIPONGO,  VA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
Farmers  having  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  tomato  plants  to 
live,  due  to  soft  plants.  Some  fields 
planted  two  weeks  ago  look  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  but  most  of  those 
planted  last  week  will  have  to  be 
reset  due  to  extremely  poor  stands. 


BEANS 

BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  MAY  7TH,  1941 
Expect  to  start  planting 
about  May  20th. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
None  planted.  Growers  are 
waiting  for  a  rain  before  planting 
beans  and  more  sweet  corn. 

SPRING  GROVE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
I  would  like  to  increase  my 
bean  acreage  over  last  year  if  I  can 
get  the  growers,  which  is  a  very 
hard  problem.  I  would  like  to  raise 
about  20  acres  if  possible.  It  is 
also  very  hard  to  tell  what  the  bean 
crop  may  turn  out  to  be.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  dry  to  put  any  seed  in 
the  ground  and  it  is  also  hard  to 
tell  what  the  summer  might  bring. 
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CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION 
MAKES  ANNUAL  REPORT 


WOODBINE,  PA.,  MAY  6tH,  1941 
Due  to  dry  weather  conditions  no 
plantings  as  yet. 

CORN 

PRICE,  MD.,  MAY  6TH,  1941 
Started  planting  April  28th  which 
is  about  a  week  earlier  than  usual. 
Nearly  all  activity  has  stopped  now 
due  to  dry  weather. 

NEW  FREEDOM,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
About  one-quarter  planted. 
Weather  has  retarded  germination. 

WOODBINE,  PA.,  MAY  5TH,  1941 
As  yet  no  plantings  due  to  dry 
weather  conditions. 

A.A.A.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOMATOES. 
SNAP  BEANS,  PEAS  AND  SWEET  CORN 
FOR  PROCESSING,  CHANCED 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Committee  has  been  notified  that 
“because  of  the  increased  demand  for 
certain  vegetable  crops  for  processing  in 
connection  with  the  National  Defense 
Program,  the  following  crops  for  pro¬ 
cessing  will  not  be  classified  as  soil- 
depleting  under  the  1941  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program:  tomatoes,  snap 
beans,  peas  and  sweet  corn.”  This 
change  in  classification  does  not  depend 
upon  approval  by  county  committees  but 
is  effective  in  all  counties.  Canning 
crops  other  than  the  four  named  will 
continue  to  be  classified  as  soil-depleting. 

CROPS 

MADISON,  Wis.,  May  2,  1941 — Planting 
time  is  about  normal  thus  far  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state. 
However,  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  localities,  some  being  a  little 
early  and  others  being  late  because  of 
wet  weather.  In  some  places  Alaska 
plantings  have  been  bunched  pretty 
much  within  the  past  ten  days. 

The  change  in  the  A.  A.  A.  classifica¬ 
tion  noted  above  has  made  the  contract¬ 
ing  of  these  crops  easier  and  this  is 
noted  particularly  on  sweet  coim  and 
snap  beans  where  contracting  is  still  in 
progress.  However,  even  with  this  help 
some  bean  canners  report  difficulty  in 
contracting  all  of  their  intended  acreage. 

We  have  had  reports  that  pea  aphis 
are  present  in  practically  all  alfalfa 
’(“Ids  in  the  southern,  central  and  eastern 
oarts  of  the  state.  In  one  alfalfa  field 
iouth  of  Madison,  Professor  Wilson  re¬ 
torted  finding  over  250  aphis  per  sweep, 
’arther  north,  stem  mothers  were  ob- 
erved  in  alfalfa,  averaging  3  or  4  per 
quare  yard.  Unless  weather  conditions 
0  natural  enemies  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  aphis,  there  is  the  making  of 
serious  infestation  in  the  state.  In 
his  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that 
^otenone  supplies  are  reported  to  be 
mited  and  may  be  inadequate  if  a  heavy 
'■festation  develops. 


The  annual  report  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
dated  April,  1941,  and  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  February  28,  is  being  care¬ 
fully  scanned  by  stockholders  since  it 
contains  a  valuable  fund  of  information 
regarding  the  canning  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  addition  to  the  operations  of  this 
firm. 

The  year’s  operations,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  charges  for  interest  on  deben¬ 
tures,  provisions  for  depreciation  and 
taxes,  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $2,693,- 
646.50.  This  includes  the  firm’s  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  operating  profit  of  the  Alaska 
Packers’  Association.  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  profit  of  $2.64  a  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding,  and  compares 
with  a  profit  of  $3,295,013.70,  or  $3.26  a 
share  on  common  stock  for  the  previous 
year. 

President  Alfred  W.  Eames  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  cor¬ 
poration  was  formed  25  years  ago,  its 
principal  activities  were  centered  on  the 
canning  and  marketing  of  California 
dried  fruit,  and  its  interest  in  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association.  Since  then  pine¬ 
apple  production  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
panded,  additions  made  to  the  lines  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  packed,  and  other 
items  added,  such  as  sardines,  tuna  and 
coffee.  This  has  brought  about  a  vast 
expansion  in  the  area  of  productive  ac¬ 
tivity  and  today  major  packing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  operations  are  carried  on  in  other 
States  and  territories  found  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  many  of  the  new  products. 

“The  unit  volume  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables  and  coffee  packed  for  the  year 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
corporation,”  the  report  said.  “Our  do¬ 
mestic  distribution  of  these  products  in¬ 
creased  sufficiently  to  offset  the  loss  of 
a  substantial  part  of  our  normal  export 
shipments,  and  enabled  the  corporation 
to  end  the  year  with  a  new  high  record 
in  units  billed.  The  highly  competitive 
situation  in  many  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  again  I'esulted  in  selling  prices 
which,  with  high  labor  costs  and  heavy 
tax  burdens,  resulted  in  little,  if  any, 
profit  on  many  of  our  important  items. 

“This  was  particularly  true  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  California  where  conditions 
are  well  illustrated  by  events  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  canning  of  peaches.  The  av¬ 
erage  annual  pack  and  consumption  of 
California  canned  peaches  is  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  In 
1928  there  were  40  peach  canners  op¬ 
erating  in  northern  California.  Since 
1928,  59  new  concerns  have  entered  the 
field.  Of  the  original  40,  22  have  retired 
from  business  and  of  the  59  new  con¬ 
cerns,  33  have  likewise  retired.  During 
this  12-year  period,  therefore,  a  total 


of  55  concerns  have  withdrawn  after  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  business,  while  44  have 
survived,  a  percentage  of  mortality  prob¬ 
ably  equalled  in  few,  if  any,  industries. 
Of  the  44  concerns  that  operated  in 
1940,  many  were  inadequately  supplied 
with  working  capital.  The  weakest,  in 
their  anxiety  to  make  sales,  name  prices 
which  have  little  relation  to  cost.  This 
past  year  peach  prices  netted  many  can¬ 
ners,  from  $6  to  $8  less  per  ton  for  the 
fruit  in  the  cans  than  was  paid  for  the 
fresh  fruit.  Unfortunately,  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  weak  sellers  tend  to  estab¬ 
lish  market  values  in  buyers’  minds,  to 
the  extent  that  higher  prices  create  a 
resisting  market.  Low  prices  having 
been  established  by  this  type  of  com¬ 
petition,  we  are  forced,  if  we  desire  to 
retain  our  share  of  the  market,  to  name 
selling  prices,  irrespective  of  cost,  which 
are  reasonably  competitive.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  not  conducive  to  profitable  op¬ 
eration  for  us  as  growers  or  canners  or 
for  other  California  fruit  or  vegetable 
growers  or  canners.” 

The  report  said  that  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  immediate  future  continues  in 
the  export  situation.  Shipments  are 
normal  to  markets  removed  from  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  area,  and  some  business  has  re¬ 
cently  been  done  with  European  coun¬ 
tries  whose  markets  during  the  past  two 
years  have  been  closed  to  us.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  purchases  will  now  be 
made  of  certain  commodities,  both  canned 
and  dried,  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain. 

An  experimental  pack  of  fruits  in 
glass  jars  was  made  during  the  past 
season  and  sales  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  reception  of  this  item  suggests  that 
this  may  mean  additional  sales,  not  only 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  glass  but, 
also,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cans. 
The  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  all  items 
for  the  year,  exclusive  of  inter-company 
transactions,  was  $61,973,036.23,  as 
compared  with  $59,441,928.62  for  the 
previous  year.  Thus,  sales  were  about 
$2,500,000  more,  while  profits  were  more 
than  $600,000  less. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  also 
includes  comparative  statements  of  earn¬ 
ings  and  dividends  for  every  year,  in¬ 
cluding  1917;  a  partial  list  of  Del  Monte 
food  products ;  locations  of  principal 
plants;  subsidiary  companies;  packs  in 
recent  years;  California  production  of 
dried  fruit,  and  opening  prices  on  Del 
Monte  brand  canned  foods  for  the  past 
nine  years  for  quick  comparison. 

During  the  year,  Frank  D.  Madison,  di¬ 
rector  and  chief  counsel  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion  from  its  inception,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resign  as  director  because  of  ill 
health.  The  vacancy  created  by  his  res- 
signation  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Norman  B.  Livermore. 
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Hybrid  and  Open  Pollinated 

SWEET  CORN  SEED 


Golden  Cross  Bantam 


Immediate  Shipment 
or  Contract  Growing 

HYBRIDS— Golden  Cross,  loana,  and 
our  own  originations — 

Kingscrost  12  Row  E  5  and 
Kingscrost  Ear  Pack  Bantam  B  2 

OPEN  POLLINATED-Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  Early  Evergreen,  Stowell's  Ever¬ 
green,  Bantam  Evergreen,  Golden  Giant, 
Golden  Colonel,  etc. 


Country  Gentleman 


Our  Shipping  Service 
Will  Please  You 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Full  Line  of  Seeds 
for  Canners 


Inventory  of  Canned  Foods  makes  A-1  Collateral 


for  LOANS  made  under 


Field^^Warehousing 
^  Douglas— Guardian 


Field  Warehousing  is  used  so  generally  in  financing  by  can¬ 
ners  and  packers,  because  of  many  important  reasons.  Among 
them; 

Liberal  credit  accomodations  on  favorable  terms. 

Inventory  remains  wherever  stored. 

Multiple  savings  in  storage  and  distribution. 

No  red  tape  or  wasted  time  arranging  for  loan. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION.  Glad  to  send  our  booklet, 
"Financing  the  Modern  Way."  One  of  our  trained  representatives  will  be 


glad  to  call,  without  obligation. 

Douolas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp. 

Nation-wide  Field  Warehousing  Service 

New  Orleans,  La.  Chicago,  III. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  SpringField,  Mass. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Portland,  Ore. 

Dallas,  Tex.  Easton,  Md. 

Springfield,  Mo.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Cleveland.  O.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSE  CORP., 
Suite  1104,  102  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

(  )  With  understanding  no  obligation  is  incurred,  it's 
o.k.  to  have  your  representative  call. 

(  )  Please  send  copy  of  your  booklet  on  Field 
Warehousing. 

Company  Name _ 

Addr  ess _ 

I  Attention  of _ 


H 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners'  Holdings  So  Low  Trading  Is  Af¬ 
fected — Tomatoes  Are  “Back” — Rumors 
Busy — Some  Records  for  the  Industry — 
Weather  Unfavorable. 

THE  MARKET — So  many  canners 
are  entirely  cleaned  out  of  stocks, 
and  so  many  others  are  nursing  the 
few  remaining  cases  to  take  care 
of  regular  trade,  that  naturally 
there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  of 
marketing  trading  in  any  line  of 
canned  foods.  The  jobbers  want 
more,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  big 
retailers  want  to  add  to  their 
stocks,  for  demand  from  the  con¬ 
sumers  is  good,  and  holding  steady 
at  a  high  point.  And  there  is  no 
hope  for  a  let-up  in  this  demand, 
if  anyone  is  so  foolish  at  this  late 
day  as  to  hope  for  a  break  to  lower 
prices.  Canned  foods  prices  are 
definitely  on  the  move  upwards, 
and  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
world:  heavy  demand  and  small¬ 
ness  of  spot  supplies. 

Canned  tomatoes,  of  course,  are 
setting  the  pace.  They  were  down- 
under  for  so  long  that  the  rise  from 
below  cost  prices  to  the  present 
moderate  profit  prices,  seems  as¬ 
tounding  to  many  traders  and  some 
canners,  who  had  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  that  low  prices  for 
tomatoes  were  normal,  and  to  be 
expected.  As  always  the  great 
bulk  of  the  tomato  canners  had 
sold  their  stocks,  and  hence  have 
not  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
better  prices,  and  the  profits.  Even 
the  cut-rate  artists  are  now  quot¬ 
ing  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at 
72V1>  cents,  20  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  the  52V->  cents  which 
their  representatives  (save  the 
mark!)  persuaded  them  to  accept, 
and  cleaned  them  out  a  few  months 
ago.  Will  these  canners  remember 
this?  No !  Canners  have  told  us  that 
they  are  holding  what  few  cases 
they  still  have  at  77V-i  cents.  When 
it  comes  to  extra  standards  and 
fancy  tomatoes  they  are  mighty 
scarce,  and  the  price  a  matter  of 
agreement  with  the  buyer  who 
finds  them.  You  can  bet  those 


buyers  who  have  tomatoes  “bought 
but  not  shipped”  are  taking  them 
in,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
see  May  1st  holding  only  a  fraction 
of  the  April  1st  holdings. 

There  has  been  a  rumor  going 
the  rounds  that  the  Government 
has  taken  upwards  of  600,000 
cases  of  2s  and  2V2  for  its  early  or 
nearby  needs.  The  rumor  does  not 
include  the  prices  paid,  but  on  the 
street  we  heard  that  as  high  as 
771/2  cents  had  been  paid  for  2s. 
We  doubt  it.  And  by  the  way,  a 
lot  of  tomato  canners  wanted  to 
know  if  the  Government  would  an¬ 
nounce  the  names  of  the  successful 
bidders,  and  the  prices  paid.  We 
can’t  imagine  the  Government  be¬ 
ing  so  foolish.  It  is  an  old  gag  of 
the  buyers  to  announce  that  they 
have  bought  a  block  of  tomatoes — 
for  instance — at  a  low  price,  and 
may  even  mention  some  canner’s 
name,  the  purpose  being  to  buy  to¬ 
matoes  at  their  named  low. price; 
but  99  times  out  of  100  if  the  ru¬ 
mor  is  traced,  the  canner  consult¬ 
ed,  it  proves  to  be  a  “stall.”  That’s 
the  rumor  factory,  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  buyers  will  surely  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  practices. 
If  you  have  tomatoes,  put  your 
price  on  them,  and  send  your  bid 
to  the  Government  buyer.  If  the 
tomatoes  are  right,  and  the  price, 
too,  you  will  sell  your  tomatoes, 
and  get  prompt  payment. 

Corn  and  pears  are  so  well  sold 
down  that  holders  of  supplies  are 
unconcerned. 

PEAS — The  market  is  marveling 
at  the  quick  and  apparently  com¬ 
plete  clean-up  of  canned  peas,  both 
the  1940  pack  and  all  carryovers. 
We  present  it  as  a  lesson  in  quality 
packing ;  that  is  all  that  did  it,  plus 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Canned 
Pea  Institute.  But  they  had  to  have 
quality  to  do  the  trick.  Ask  them. 

CORN — In  reporting  on  corn  the 
Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau 
through  its  exchange  where  mem¬ 
bers  may  file  lists  of  their  holdings 
in  excess,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
dicate  where  they  may  be  “short” 


on  any  particular  grade  or  size) 
only  the  States  of  Iowa,  Maryland 
and  Minnesota  had  any  “longs,” 
and  they  amounted  to  a  total  of  but 
40,300  cases!  And  be  it  remarked 
that  all  were  fancy  or  extra  stand¬ 
ards.  On  the  other  hand  the  only 
State  indicating  a  shortage  was 
Illinois,  and  it  wanted  6,400  cases 
of  assorted  sizes  of  fancy  corn, 
mainly  cream  style. 

BEANS — The  same  cleaned-out 
condition  exists  in  beans,  both 
green  and  limas,  and  prices  again 
are  purely  nominal.  Our  corre¬ 
spondents  ask  us  to  find  them 
green  beans  among  other  items  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  canner 
who  packs  a  rather  long  list  of 
canned  vegetables  presents  a  list 
that  is  shot  to  pieces,  apparently 
not  a  carload  in  any  single  item  he 
packs.  And  from  that  the  list  dwin¬ 
dles  down  to  one  or  two  cases  in 
some  items.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  we  saw  anything  like 
this ;  but  by  the  same  token  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  you  see  any¬ 
thing  else  from  now  on. 

FRUITS — Read  the  reports  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  you  will  note 
that  fruits  are  following  suit, 
cleaned  up  and  prices  advancing. 

FISH — Fish  in  the  canned  form 
is  even  more  closely  cleaned  up, 
especially  with  salmon.  And  the 
prices  demanded  for  raw  fish  and 
for  labor  are  so  entirely  out  of 
line  that  it  is  now  rumored  that 
some  salmon  canners  will  lease 
their  vessels  in  the  present  exces¬ 
sive  demand  for  bottoms,  and  do 
no  salmon  canning  this  season. 
This  would  be  a  calamity  as  our 
country  needs  this  important  food 
product  and  all  that  it  can  get 
of  it. 

WEATHER — We  are  beginning  the 
publication  of  Crop  Reports  this 
week,  those  very  personal  reports 
of  canners  themselves,  and  you  will 
note  that  growing  conditions  are 
anything  but  good.  It  has  been, 
and  is  drier  in  this  region  than  we 
can  remember  ever  before  for  this 
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time  of  the  year.  There  has  been 
practically  speaking  no  rain  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  with  this 
has  been  real  summer-like  heat.  We 
had  a  little  rain  Wednesday  night 
of  this  week,  the  first  in  over  a 
month,  but  it  will  take  a  complete 
change  of  weather  conditions  to 
put  heart  into  the  canners.  Be¬ 
tween  labor  troubles  and  unusual 
weather,  small  wonder  few  if  any 
canners  want  to  take  on  futures. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Offerings  Few,  Prices  Upward — Labor  Sit¬ 
uation  in  Canning  Field  Disturbs  Distributors 
— Higher  Tomato  Prices — Prices  Heard  on 
Beans  and  Corn  Futures — Fruits  Continue  to 
Advance — Speaking  of  Chartering  Vessels 

Instead  of  Canning  Salmon. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  May  9,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Restricted  offer¬ 
ings  have  made  for  a  relatively 
slow  canned  foods  market  here  this 
week,  but  the  price  trend  remains 
definitely  on  the  up-side,  and  the 
very  uncertainty  regarding  pur¬ 
chases  under  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  be  imparting  added 
strength  to  the  market.  Likewise, 
strike  talk  from  California  is  not 
conducive  to  easier  price  views  on 
spot  canned  foods,  and  there  has 
been  some  quiet  accumulation  of 
West  Coast  fruits  for  immediate 
movement  eastward,  this  buying 
bringing  out  a  new  upsurge  in 
fruit  prices  on  the  Coast.  Eastern 
canned  vegetables  remain  on  the 
strong  side,  although  actual  trad¬ 
ing  is  limited,  due  to  the  closely 
sold  up  position  of  the  spot  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  general  withdrawal  of 
packers  on  futures. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  thoughts  on 
the  upset  defense  program  occa¬ 
sioned  by  walkouts  in  key  defense 
industries,  the  distributing  trade 
is  inclined  to  view  indicated  pend¬ 
ing  cannery  labor  difficulties  with 
concern.  Any  strikes  during  proc¬ 
essing  seasons  would  of  course  re¬ 
sult  in  curtailed  packs,  and  distrib¬ 
utors  consequently  are  following 
developments  most  closely.  Insofar 
as  spot  trading  on  most  lines  is 
concerned,  demand  appears  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  supply  offered. 


and  distributors  are  paying  close 
attention  to  the  job  of  further  pro¬ 
tecting  their  inventory  position, 
where  possible.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  canned  food  prices 
are  definitely  due  to  go  higher,  and 
that  almost  any  item  bought  in  to¬ 
day’s  market  will  prove  good  prop¬ 
erty  later  on  in  the  year. 

TOMATOES — Current  buying  of 
spot  tomatoes  by  the  Government, 
as  well  as  the  call  for  a  pack  in¬ 
crease  of  15,000,000  cases  this  sea¬ 
son,  continues  the  dominating  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  tomato  market  this 
week.  Southern  packers,  with 
carryover  stocks  sharply  depleted, 
are  not  free  sellers,  and  the  mar- 
get  is  in  nominal  position.  Can¬ 
ners  currently  are  more  concerned 
with  adjusting  their  1941  acreage 
position  than  selling  futures,  and 
hence  most  packers  are  withdrawn. 
Generally,  it  appears  that  last- 
paid  prices  for  spot  tomatoes  range 
in  the  neighborhood  of  45  cents  for 
standard  Is,  72V2  cents  for  2s, 
$1.10  for  2V-2S,  all  for  standard 
quality,  with  extra  standards  at  the 
vanishing  point. 

BEANS — This  item  is  apparently 
all  sold  out,  insofar  as  the  tri¬ 
states  are  concerned.  Standard  2s, 
according  to  available  reports,  sold 
last  on  the  basis  of  80  to  82V2 
cents,  cannery,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  at  90  to  95  cents.  The  short¬ 
age  of  beans  extends  to  wax  beans, 
with  both  tri-state  and  New  York 
State  canners  down  to  bare  floors 
on  this  item.  It  is  reported  that 
there  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  on  new  pack  Southern  beans 
on  the  basis  of  70  cents  for  stand¬ 
ard  2s  and  $3.00-$3.25  for  10s. 

CORN — Future  Maine  pack  has 
sold  in  good  volume  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  basis  of  95  cents  for 
fancy  cream  style  and  $1.00  for 
whole  kernel  in  brine.  New  York 
State  packers,  who  a  few  weeks 
back  booked  a  little  business  on 
fancy  cream  style  as  low  as  90 
cents,  are  now  reported  on  a  95 
cents  basis  for  new  season’s  goods. 
The  market  for  standard  corn  has 
been  quiet  this  week,  with  prices 
strong  on  the  few  lots  still  avail¬ 
able  for  spot  shipment  from  can¬ 
ners’  carryover  holdings. 


ASPARAGUS — Eastern  packers  and 
Illinois  canners  have  booked  a  siz¬ 
able  volume  on  new  pack  aspara¬ 
gus,  their  market  being  aided  by 
the  slowness  of  California  packers 
in  taking  action  on  prices  for  1941 
packs. 

PEACHES — California  canners’ 
stocks  are  working  into  narrower 
compass,  and  prices  are  on  the  up¬ 
trend.  Business  on  standard  clings 
is  reported  to  have  been  done  in 
the  East  at  $1.35  for  sliced,  with 
choice  now  holding  firm  at  $1.50, 
f.  o.  b.  coast.  On  standard  halves, 
sellers  are  not  so  anxious  to  book 
at  $1.25,  and  $1.30  seems  to  be  the 
market  in  most  instances. 

OTHER  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Fruit 
cocktail  is  moving  in  better  volume 
with  Eastern  jobbers,  and  Coast 
prices  are  firming  up,  with  most 
sellers  now  firm  at  $1.05  on  choice 
Is  and  $6.00  on  10s.  Bartlett  pears 
are  also  moving  better,  with  10s  re¬ 
ported  practically  cleaned  up.  Ac¬ 
tivity  in  ’cots  and  cherries  has  been 
routine,  with  no  price  changes 
reported. 

CITRUS — While  the  market  in  the 
South  continue  strong  at  recent  ad¬ 
vances,  additional  bookings  in  this 
area  have  not  been  heavy.  Jobbers 
covered  extensively  on  the  basis  of 
the  relatively  low  prices  prevailing 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  are  mov¬ 
ing  these  goods  out  before  tak¬ 
ing  on  higher-priced  replacements. 
Some  of  the  chains  are  currently 
retailing  canned  citrus  at  about  the 
retail  level  of  carlot  replacement 
costs,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  points.  For 
immediate  shipment,  Florida  can¬ 
ners  currently  quote  unsweetened 
juice  at  671/2  to  70  cents,  with  most 
sellers  holding  at  the  latter  figure. 
On  blended  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice,  80  cents  for  2s  is  the  market 
with  most  canners. 

SALMON — Coast  reports  indicate 
that  the  labor  situation  is  such  that 
some  canners  operating  their  own 
vessels  are  seriously  considering 
chartering  their  vessels,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  current  high  steamship 
rates,  and  forego  the  risks  of  sal¬ 
mon  canning  this  season.  It  will 
be  another  week  or  so  yet  before 
anything  definite  on  this  situation 
will  materialize,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  prices  are  strongly  main- 
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tained  on  the  small  lots  of  unsold 
salmon  still  in  packers’  hands. 

SARDINES — New  pack  Maine  sar¬ 
dines  are  moving  out  as  rapidly  as 
packed,  with  prices  firm  and  un¬ 
changed.  Canners  are  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  shipment  in  rotation,  and 
in  most  instances  are  reported  to 
be  about  two  weeks  behind  in 
moving  out  goods. 

OTHER  FISH — Tuna  prices  hold 
firm  at  recently  advanced  levels, 
and  the  same  holds  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  shrimp,  the  latter  being  in 
extremely  short  supply  in  first 
hands.  Jobbers  are  endeavoring  to 
pick  up  small  lots  in  the  resale  mar¬ 
ket  where  such  buying  can  be  done 
to  advantage. 

ARMY  BUYING — The  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Corps  at  the  Brooklyn  Army 
Base  is  stepping  up  the  tempo  of  its 
buying  operations,  and  inquiries 
for  substantial  blocks  of  canned 
foods  are  now  coming  through  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  lists  each 
week.  In  the  case  of  many  items, 
the  bid  requests  still  specify  10s, 
with  alternative  bids  solicited  on 
2t{>s  or  2s  on  many  items,  notably 
canned  fruits. 


RIVERBANK  CHANCES 

Guy  R.  Kinsley,  formerly  managing 
director  of  the  Canners  Industry  Board, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  before  then 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  made  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Riverbank  Canning  Company, 
manufacturers  of  Italian  type  tomato 
paste  and  solid  pack  tomatoes.  Karl 
Harlan  has  been  named  comptroller  and 
treasurer  of  the  firm.  Lorenza  Zerillo 
is  chairman  of  the  board. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Canners  Cleaning  Out  As  Retailers  Stock-up 
— With  Tomato  Prices  Now  Showing  Some 
Profit  “The  Job”  Will  Be  Done — Pea  Record 
— Buyers  Want  Asparagus — Standard  Cream 
Style  Corn  Cleaned-up — Future  Beans  Quiet 
— Spinach  Deliveries  Short — All  Fruits 
In  Strong  Position. 

By  ’‘Illinois” 

Chicago,  May  9,  1941. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  move¬ 
ment  of  all  canned  foods  continues 
good.  Canners  are  cleaning  up 
their  spots  and  the  jobbing  dis¬ 
tributor  is  finding  the  retailer  most 
receptive  to  build  up  a  back-log 
stock. 

The  dollar  volume  among  retail¬ 
ers  is  increasing,  due  as  everyone 
can  appreciate,  to  more  liberal  buy¬ 
ing  by  more  people  at  work  and 
increased  pay  checks  of  the  wage 
earners  generally. 

Some  complaint  has  reached 
Chicago  the  past  several  days  from 
canners  in  the  surrounding  States 
due — to  dry  weather. 

TOMATOES  —  Congratulations  to 
the  worthy  Editor  of  The  CaN" 
NING  Trade.  Instead  of  criticizing 
the  F.  S.  C.  C.  Program  of  15,000,- 
000  cases;  instead  of  expressing 
the  thought  that — it  could  not  be 
accomplished  and  writing  more  or 
less  in  a  defeatist’s  frame  of 
thought.  Editor  Judge  tells  the  to¬ 
mato  canning  industry  of  this 
country  to — get  into  the  game  and 
“play  ball” — get  in  and  “pitch” — 
that  it  can  be  done. 

In  the  surrounding  States,  spot 
tomatoes  have  recorded  further 


gains  and  sales  have  been  made  at 
721/2  cents  factory  for  No.  2  tin 
standards.  Some  interest  also  has 
been  shown  in  extra  standard  No. 

2  tins  at  77i/o  cents  to  80  cents 
factory. 

No.  21/0  and  No.  10  tin  tomatoes 
are  practically  cleaned  up,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote 
Middlewestern  prices  on  these  two 
sizes. 

As  reported  in  this  column  last 
week,  a  few  futures  have  been 
sparingly  quoted  at  70  cents,  95 
cents — $3.15  for  the  standard 
grade  and  some  little  business  has 
been  booked  at  these  levels. 

PEAS — That  a  clean-up  of  canned 
peas  is  now  in  sight  and  in  the 
face  of  the  large  pack  of  last  year 
plus  the  carryover  from  1939,  is 
recognized  by  all.  Truly  history 
has  been  recorded  during  the  past 
ten  months  and  a  record  hung  up 
that  is  likely  to  be  referred  to  for 
a  long  while  to  come. 

Some  Wisconsin  canners  are  dis¬ 
turbed  over  the  unusual  demand 
for  future  standard  peas  when 
with  the  better  buying  power  of 
the  public,  extra  standards  and 
fancy  grades  should  be  wanted. 
There  are  some  who  claim  that  this 
will  mean  a  larger  pack  this  year 
as  canners  will  let  their  fields  get 
older. 

Futures  have  been  well  booked 
and  most  canners  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Belated  buyers 
continue  to  show  interest. 

ASPARAGUS — Canners  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  have  had  little  if 
any  trouble  in  booking  orders  at 
prices,  one  list  of  which  was  quoted 
in  this  column  last  week. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  lUKTicnriEiD* 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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California  is  still  laboring  under 
difficulties.  Prices  on  the  fresh 
grass  to  the  grower  have  advanced 
and  labor  is  demanding  its  added 
bit.  It  looks  like  California  aspara¬ 
gus  this  year  will  be  in  the  luxury 
class. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  cream 
style  corn  is  cleaned  up  through¬ 
out  the  Central  Western  States. 
The  only  offerings  are:  No.  2  extra 
standard  cream  style  country  gen¬ 
tleman  at  $.95-$1.00;  No.  2  fancy 
cream  style  country  gentleman  at 
$1.10 ;  No.  2  fancy  cream  style  ban¬ 
tam  at  $1.15.  These  quotations 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  in  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Iowa.  A  little  whole  ker¬ 
nel  corn  in  the  white  varieties,  like 
country  gentleman,  is  sparingly  of¬ 
fered  at  around  $1.00  factory. 

The  trade  as  a  whole,  has  cov¬ 
ered  their  wants  with  the  result 
that  buying  has  been  light  of  late. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  spot  market 
is  well  established  at  75  cents  fac¬ 
tory  and  canners  are  carrying 
much  lighter  stocks  than  was  fig¬ 
ured  on  the  early  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  It  is  said  that  canners 
are  paying  a  little  more  money 
than  last  season  and  are  contract¬ 
ing  for  about  the  same  acreage  as 
in  1940. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — No  neW 
developments  on  these  two  items. 
Spots  are  cleaned  up  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  and  some  little  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  booked  on  Florida 
packing. 

Futures  are  quiet  as  there  are 
few  if  any  canners  willing  to  add 
to  their  already  heavy  sales. 

SPINACH — Some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  Ozark  canners  say  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  deliver  more  than 
25  to  40%  of  their  future  con¬ 
tracts.  The  spinach  crop  in  the  St. 
Joe  River  Bottom  Lands,  where  the 
large  proportion  of  the  spinach  in 
Arkansas  is  produced,  were  flood¬ 
ed  and  the  crops  severely  injured. 
Some  business  was  booked  during 
the  past  week  at:  No.  10  Arkansas 
spinach,  $3.50  factory;  No.  2  Ar¬ 
kansas  spinach,  75  cents  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — $1.45  for 
No.  2i/o  choice  cling  peaches  was 
freely  paid  yesterday.  Even  at  that 
price,  the  goods  are  scarce. 


Considerable  talk  is  going  the 
rounds  relative  to  opening  prices 
and  some  seem  to  think  that  No. 
2V2  choice  clings  will  be  quoted  at 
$1.45  to  $1.50  coast  as  against  the 
$1.20  opening  a  year  ago. 

Apricots  are  doing  better  and 
spots  are  cleaning  up.  Some  under¬ 
cover  quotations  have  reached  Chi¬ 
cago  on  new  pack  apricots.  Fruit 
cocktail  and  salad  are  in  a  very 
firm  position. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Oregon 
canners  who  named  opening  prices 
on  berries  have  been  forced  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  quotations  on  quite  a 
few  items.  Chicago  has  not  pur¬ 
chased  heavily  of  berries  as  yet. 

Pears  are  doing  better.  No.  2V2 
fancies  and  the  same  grade  in 
smaller  containers  are  practically 
unobtainable.  No.  2 Vo  choice  of 
popular  counts  are  very  firm  at 
$1.65  to  $1.70  Everyone  expects 
future  pear  prices  to  be  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  which  makes  spots 
at  today’s  market  quite  attractive. 

R.S.P.  CHERRIES — The  movement 
has  been  better  of  late  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  now  is  $1.00  on  No.  2  in  water, 
with  $5.00  on  No.  10  tins.  Crop 
prospects  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  are  bright. 

FISH — Maine  sardine  canners  re¬ 
port  a  let-down  on  the  run  and  that 
the  S.A.P.  orders  have  not  yet  been 
booked.  Tuna  is  stronger  with  one 
prominent  factor  having  advanced 
prices.  Shrimp  continues  firm  with 
$1.30  to  $1.35  Gulf  on  medium  wet. 
The  entire  salmon  line  is  as  strong 
as  ever. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Cavernment  Buying  —  Strike  Arbitration  — 
Greatest  Clean-up  of  Fruits  on  Record  — 
Fruit  Cocktail  Up^Spinach  Canning  Ending, 
Some  With  One-Third  of  Last  Year’s  Output 
—  Cool,  Wet  Weather  Slows  Asparagus 
Canning — No  Prices  Yet — Berry  Prices — 
Fish  Supplies  Very  Light. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  1941. 

MARKET — The  California  canned 
foods  market  continues  active,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  considered  that 
but  compartively  light  stocks  re¬ 
main  in  first  hands.  Government 
buying  is  a  feature,  with  many 
canners  making  their  first  sales  to 


this  source.  Prices  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance,  although  most  of  the 
changes  of  late  have  been  in  mini¬ 
mum  quotations.  Uncertainty  over 
costs  of  1941  pack  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  northern  and  central 
California  is  heightened  by  union 
demands.  The  Cannery  Workers’ 
Union  had  voted  to  call  a  strike  the 
first  of  this  week,  if  their  demands 
were  not  met  by  employers,  but  a 
Federal  Conciliator  is  on  the 
ground  and  has  secured  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  this  action.  The  demands 
are  for  about  a  30  per  cent  wage 
increase. 

FRUITS — Canned  fruits  are  mov¬ 
ing  off  at  a  rate  which  suggests 
that  the  cleanup  will  be  the  closest 
in  years.  Holdings  of  cling  peaches 
are  especially  low  and  many  can¬ 
ners  are  reserving  unsold  stock  for 
their  regular  trade.  Almost  any¬ 
one  could  dispose  of  their  holdings 
overnight  if  they  wished  to.  Choice 
No.  21/2  halves  can  be  had  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities  at  $1.45,  but  numer¬ 
ous  sales  are  being  made  at  $1.55 
for  featured  brands.  From  the 
principal  growing  districts  comes 
word  of  heavy  losses  from  high 
water,  many  orchards  being  ruined. 
For  years,  only  No.  1  fruit  has 
been  canned  and  large  quantities 
of  smaller  size  fruit  has  been 
permitted  to  go  to  waste.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  revise  grading  schedules 
this  year  in  order  to  secure  the 
pack  desired.  The  strong  demand 
for  canned  peaches,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  all  sizes  and 
grades,  has  turned  attention  to 
pears  and  this  fruit  is  moving  more 
freely  again,  with  prices  as  they 
have  been  in  recent  weeks. 

Cherries  are  moving  better,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  reports  are  coming 
in  from  both  California  and  North¬ 
west  growing  centers  of  a  light 
crop.  In  the  Northwest,  cherries 
promise  to  be  on  the  market  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

COCKTAIL — Despite  the  very 
large  pack  of  fruit  cocktail  made 
last  season  this  item  is  now  closely 
sold  up  and  some  of  the  large  in¬ 
terests  have  seen  fit  to  advance 
prices  slightly.  Some  featured 
brands  are  now  selling  at  $1,121/4 
for  No.  1  tall  and  $2.05  for  No. 
21/2,  an  advance  of  214  cents  and 
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10  cents  respectively,  over  new 
prices  brought  out  but  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Quotations  on  fruits- 
for-salad  remain  unchanged  and 
some  fruit  cocktail  business  is  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  this  item. 

SPINACH — Some  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  is  still  under  way  but  the  sea¬ 
son  may  be  regarded  as  being 
about  at  an  end.  Many  packers 
are  reporting  an  output  no  larger 
than  one-third  the  amount  they 
planned  to  make.  Opening  prices 
have  not  been  named  by  the  larger 
interests  and  but  a  very  limited 
amount  of  business  is  being  done. 
Only  the  most  careful  operators 
will  be  able  to  make  deliveries  in 
full  on  orders  already  booked. 

ASPARAGUS — The  canning  of  as¬ 
paragus  is  progressing  very  slow¬ 
ly,  owing  to  cool  weather  and  the 
wet  condition  of  many  fields.  The 
pack  to  date  is  well  behind  that  of 
last  year  and  prospects  are  not 
bright  for  a  large  output.  No 
opening  prices  have  made  an  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  yet,  even  the  smaller 
operators  anxious  to  get  early  busi¬ 
ness  keeping  in  the  background. 
Prices  to  growers  have  not  been 
definitely  decided  upon  but  5  cents 
a  pound,  and  more  is  being  paid 
for  natural  and  6  cents  and  more 
for  all-green.  Some  canners  are 
now  figuring  on  prices  about  the 
same  as  those  of  1937,  or  the 
highest  in  years. 

TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato 
market  continues  fairly  active  with 
No.  2^2  standards  selling  quite 
freely  at  971/2  cents.  There  have 
been  reports  of  standards  in  this 
size  selling  at  $1.00. 

BERRIES — Hunt  Bros.  Canning 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  recently 
brought  out  tentative  opening 
prices  on  1941  pack  Pacific  North¬ 
west  berries,  these  running  higher 
than  those  brought  out  a  year  ago. 
!''ollowing  are  the  prices  quoted  on 
No.  1  tall  choice:  blackberries. 


$1.15;  loganberries,  $1.25;  red 
raspberries,  $1.65;  black  raspber¬ 
ries,  $1.55;  strawberries,  red 
hearts  or  darks,  $1.50;  gooseber¬ 
ries,  $1.10;  youngberries,  $1.15; 
and  boysenberries,  $1.15.  It  has 
already  been  found  necessary  to 
withdraw  prices  on  some  items,  no¬ 
ticeably  on  red  raspberries.  This 
berry  has  been  damaged  by  frost 
and  growers  are  now  talking  about 
a  price  of  10  cents  a  pound  to 
canners. 

SALMON — Unsold  stocks  of 
canned  salmon  in  the  San  Fran- 
■  cisco  market  are  exceedingly  small, 
since  no  packers  operated  out  of 
this  port  last  year.  Coast  stocks 
are  very  low,  amouting  to  but  232,- 
689  cases  on  April  30,  compared 
with  363,207  cases  on  March  31 
and  1,250,284  cases  on  April  30, 
1940.  Unsold  stocks  of  California 
sardines  are  getting  limited,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco  pack.  The  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  has  announced 
that  it  would  restrict  the  1941-42 
sardine  catch  for  reduction  pur¬ 
poses  to  332,500  tons  on  the  basis 
of  4,750  tons  to  each  of  the  70 
plants  which  held  permits  last 
year. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Strong  Winds  Hinder  Spring  Packing — First 
Beans  Co  To  Market  —  Pack  To  Begin  In 
Few  Days. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  9,  1941. 

SHRIMP — May  is  the  month  of 
strong  winds  on  this  coast,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  production  of 
shrimp  and  all  kinds  of  seafood  are 
at  a  low  ebb,  due  to  the  winds 
roughing  the  waters  of  the  bay 
and  gulf,  which  handicaps  the 
fishermen.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  gulf,  where  the  hazards 
are  greater  and  shrimp  boats. 


which  are  small  crafts,  have  no 
business  in  the  gulf  when  it  is 
rough. 

Further  advance  in  the  price  of 
canned  shrimp  is  spoken  of  and 
whether  the  advance  will  material¬ 
ize  or  not  is  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
buying  at  present  seems  to  be  in  a 
hand  to  mouth  manner,  because 
buyers  appear  to  be  looking  for 
bargains,  which  do  not  exist. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.35  for  No.  1  medium ;  $1.40  for 
No.  1  large  and  $1.50  for  No.  1 
jumbo,  f.o.b.  factory. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Snap  beans 
from  this  locality  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  produce  market 
this  week,  and  while  only  in  small 
quantity,  yet  the  rain  we  had  Tues¬ 
day  should  help  the  crop  a  good 
deal  and  larger  quantity  should  be 
harvested  next  week  and  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days,  the  produce 
market  should  be  getting  plenty 
beans.  The  acreage  for  the  can¬ 
neries  will  hardly  be  harvested  for 
the  next  two  weeks  to  come  and  the 
plants  look  healthy  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  yield,  so  the  stringless 
bean  pack  should  get  under  way  by 
the  last  of  this  month. 

In  beans,  like  other  vegetables, 
while  acreage  means  a  good  deal, 
the  yield  plays  a  very  important 
part,  as  quite  often,  25  acres  of 
beans  in  one  locality  will  yield 
more  beans  than  35  acres  in 
another  locality. 

Tentative  prices  for  cut  string¬ 
less  beans  are  75c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2s  and  $3.50  for  No.  10s,  f.o.b. 
factory. 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT — The  article 
below  appeared  in  “Home  News,” 
which  is  a  leaflet  publication,  with 
a  wide  circulation,  very  popular 
with  the  housewives. 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  this 
article,  it  has  the  semblance  of  a 
sales  promotion  article  for  Frozen 
Foods,  and  is  one  of  the  many 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nem  6th  Edition 

PubHshod  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

“Tftey  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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methods  used  by  these  people  to 
encourage  the  housewives  to  use 
frozen  foods. 

Canned  seafood  has  never  been 
aggressively  marketed,  and  if  fur¬ 
ther  neglected,  it  may  result  in  the 
reduction  of  canned  seafood  con¬ 
sumption.  The  article  follows: 

“FISH  IS  A  GOOD  BUY” 
“Fish  and  seafood  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  great  variety  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  even  in  the  inland  cities 
should  play  an  increasingly  large 
part  in  the  family  diet” — says  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 


U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Even  less  expensive  than  fresh 
fish  is  the  frozen  product,  and  if 
properly  prepared,  equally  tasty 
and  nutritious. 

Frozen  food,  the  service  experts 
say,  should  be  kept  on  ice  until  time 
for  thawing  just  before  popping  it 
in  the  pan,  although  in  the  case  of 
fillet  and  steak  fish  the  thawing 
process  can  be  eliminated  if  the  fish 
is  cooked  a  little  longer. 

And  as  fresh  fish  is  often  a  week 
old  before  it  is  sold,  frozen  fish  is 
often  a  better  buy,” — says  the 
article. 


DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 

T.  N.  E.  C.  REPORT  EVALUATED 

Independent  food  distributors  are 
“aghast”  at  some  phases  of  the  activities 
of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  declared  this  week  in  submit¬ 
ting  his  annual  report  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  met  in  convention  in  Chicago. 

“Recommendations  other  than  repeal 
of  the  Tydings-Miller  Act,  contained  in 
its  final  report,”  Mr.  McLaurin  said,  “in¬ 
clude  a  Federal  charter  law  to  provide 
a  national  rule  for  national  corporations; 
reduction  of  taxes  on  new  businesses; 
outlawing  the  basic  point  system  of  pric¬ 
ing;  more  stringent  control  of  patents; 
more  restriction  on  corporate  mergers; 
regulation  of  insurance  companies;  ac¬ 
tion  against  state  trade  barriers  and  the 
registration  of  trade  associations  by 
Federal  agencies  and  the  requirement  of 
periodical  reports  by  such  associations. 

“We  find  in  none  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  committee,  which  has  for 
more  than  two  years  been  investigating 
monopolies  and  monopolistic  practices, 
any  definite  plan  for  preventing  en¬ 
croachment  of  interstate  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems  on  local  retailing  or  for  stopping 
their  widely  known  trade  abuses,  or  any 
specific  suggestions  of  means  to  curb 
chain  growth  and  operations  as  a  menace 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities.  What  we  do  find,  however, 
is  a  definite  recommendation  to  kick 
overboard  the  Tydings-Miller  Act,  which 
independent  merchants  achieved  for 
escaping  extinction. 

“No  doubt  some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  are  good,  but 
they  are  quite  general  and  by  the  time 
they  have  been  enacted  and  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  effective,  the  independents, 
without  some  protection  as  the  Tydings- 
Miller  Act,  will  pass  out  of  the  picture. 

“Grocery  manufacturers  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  made  use  of  Fair  Trade  legisla¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  giving  it  a  try¬ 
out  on  an  experimental  basis.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  law  serves,  when  utilized,  to  put 
a  floor  under  resale  prices.  Its  use  aids 
in  preventing  chains  and  other  forms  of 
mass  buying  power  from  selling  below 
cost  to  the  elimination  of  independent 
competitors.  It  has  the  same  purpose 
as  State  Unfair  Trade  Acts. 

“The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  puts  a  floor 
under  wages  and  a  ceiling  over  hours.  It 
is  a  decided  protection  to  the  laboring 
man.  No  Congressman,  Senator,  or 
Federal  agency  official  is  advocating  its 
repeal.  The  Tydings-Miller  Act  affords 
an  instrumentality  for  putting  a  floor 
under  selling  prices.  It  is  not  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  any  profit  whatsoever.  It  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  providing  decided  protection  for 
the  small  trader  against  the  raids  of 
mass  distribution. 

“Fair  trade  legislation  represents  a 
real  gain  for  independents.  Its  repeal 
should  be  resisted  to  the  very  limit. 


19^1  Almaiijac 


WILL  BE  MAILED  WITH 


May  19th  issue  of 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


NEXT  WEEK 


At  that  time  all  subscribers 
tvill  receive  their  copy  and 
orders  at  hand  will  be  filled 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 

12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 


Central 
Low  High 


1.16  . 

nominal 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.16 
nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.16 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans. 


Large,  No.  2 .  2.30 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.35 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 .  2.26 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s .  1.65 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7.25 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 


2.65 

2.80 

2.70 

2.85 

2.65 

2.70 

2.60 

2.60 

2.55 

2.60 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

2.56 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.60 

2.70 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.26 

2.30 

2.10 

2.15 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

.176 

7.50 

7.60 

9.50 

1.06 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

Ko.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No,  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Mo.  2  Soaked . 

lEETS 

V.’hole,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

T  it,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

"'.'ced.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

ced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

^'loestring.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

1.20 

1.36 

1.30 

1.36 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

5.50 

6.35 

.77% 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.26 

5.00 

.65 

.76 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.76 

.67% 

.66 

.97% 

1.60 

.90 

1.26 

1.05 

1.06 

3.36 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.82% 

.76 

.92% 

.96 

.80 

3.40 

3.76 

3.26 

.80 

.87% 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

3.65 

4.26 

3.76 

3.35 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

3.60 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

.70 

3.10 

iRROTS 


'''iced.  No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

feed.  No.  2 . 

. 60 

.80 

nominal 

.65 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.76 

nominal 

FAS  AND  CARROTS 

•ltd.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

"ancy  No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.16 

1.06  1.20 

1.10 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls.„ 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s,.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 


1.06  1.10 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.76  .80 


1.00 


.85 

.90 

4.90 

5.25 

.75 

.80 

4.75 

6.00 

.72% 

.85 

2.00 

2.36 

.87% 

.90 

4.25 

4.60 

.52% 

.77% 

3.15 

4.00 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.26 

1.07% 

1.15 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.10 

1.00 

.96 

1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.95 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.35  1.55 

1.26  . 

1.10  . 


1.20 

1.06 

1.00 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.92%  1.05 
.87%  .90 
.85  .90 

.86  .86 
nominal 
nominal 

4.25  4.40 

.85  .86 

.62%  . 

3.26  . 

.67%  .70 

2.60  3.50 


1.16  . 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 
.96  1.00 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


.70  . 

2.00  2.35 


1.30  1.60 

1.10  1.26 
1.06  1.20 

1.00  . 

1.10  1.20 

.96  1.00 

.90  .96 

.86  . 

.97%  1.00 
.90  .96 

.86  .90 

.80  .85 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.40 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

.96 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.96  1.00 

.90  . 

.86  . 

.85  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.85  . 

.60  .60 

2.60  . 

.65  . 


1.10 


1.36 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.07% 

.96 

1.00 

.92% 

.97% 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

4.25 

4.60 

4.25 

4.50 

1.36 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.96 

.85 

.95 

.86 

.96 

.80 

.90 

.60 

.66 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  10  .  2.80 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 66 

No.  2%  . 76 

No.  10  .  2.60 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 75 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  10  .  3.15 


.65 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.90 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

3.16 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

.90 

2.60 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

.85 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.06 

1.26 

3.50 

3.25 

3.75 

4.00 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple  No.  2 . 

.85  .86 

.90  1.10 

,80  .90 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.80  . 

1.15  1.20 

1.00  1.05 

4.00  4.26 

.87%  .92% 

1.20  1.30 

4.25  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.95  1.25 

1.25  . 

.90  1.10 

1.25  1.35 

4.25  4.50 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.50  . 

.80  . 

1.20  . 

nominal 

.45  .47% 

.80  . 

1.15  . 

nominal 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.45  .50 

.72%  . 

1.05  1.15 

3.00  . 

.42%  . 

.72%  .75 

1.06  1.10 
3.00  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 

.40  .50 

8.00  3.25 

.37%  . 

2.70  2.75 

.42%  .45 

3.00  3.25 

.40  .42% 

2.75  3.00 

Eastern 


Low 

High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

....  1.36 

1.35 

Solid  Pack 

No.  10  . 

1.10 

1.36 

4.50 

1.16 

1.42% 

4.60 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2iA . 

....  1.65 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

.75 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

....  1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

3.35 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

With  puree 

No.  10,  Water  . 

.65 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

.77% 

.80 

.97% 

3.00 

3.10  .. 

PINEAPPLE 

Cuban 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

3.25 

3.50 

No.  2%^  . 

f;5 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

2.75 

3.00 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) 


No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 50 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 67% 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 75 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.50 

No.  10  .  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  . 95 

No.  10  .  3.40 


.52% 

.62% 

.77% 

.70  . 

.70 

.72  Vi 

3.25 

2.70  3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

.76 

1.06 

3.76 

.76  . 

3.60  . 

Canned  Fruits 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buflet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 


1.45  1.55 

7.50  . 

1.80  . 

1.70  1.75 


Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 

.  .  1.70 

.  1.45  1.65 

.  1.26  1.35 


5.26  6.60 

4.60  4.76 


.  1.86  1.90 

.  1.66  1.76 

.  1.60  1.66 

.  6.15  6.26 

.  6.60  6.80 

.  5.00  . 

.  .  3.60 

.  3.60  4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.30  1.42% 

1.60  1.70 

6.35  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


. 62% 

. 72% 

.80  .  .  1.07% 

.  .  1.62% 

2.06  2.47% 

4.26  .  .  6.00 


1.60  1.70  .  1.66 

7.60  .  . 


1.95  2.06 

2.05  2.25 


'.80  ' 


4.25 

4.25 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

2.75 

.  2.90 

3.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.90 

3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.75 

3.85  . 

.  3.50 

3.75 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

.80 

.85  . 

.  .75 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

.  3.26 

No.  2  Std . 

.65 

.72Vi 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00  . 

APRICOTS 


No.  2%,  Fancy .  2.10  2.20 

No.  2%,  Choice .  1.90  2.10 

No.  2%,  Std .  1.60  1.70 

No.  10,  Fancy .  .  7.36  . 

No.  10,  Choice .  6.76  7.00 

No.  10  Std .  6.90  6.00 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

y*  lb . 

OYSTERS 

.  2.60  . 

Southern 

1  15 

. .  1.15  . 

1.2ft 

2  3ft 

.  2.3ft  _ 

2  4ft 

SALMON 

Northwest  Selects 


1.16  1.25 

1.60  1.65 


BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.25 

No.  3 .  . .  . ;; 

No.  10,  water .  .  6.60  6.00 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.50  1.60  1.50  1.50  . 

No.  10  .  10.00  .  .  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90  1.06  1.00  1.05  1.35  1.40 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  5.25  .  5.00  5.25  5.00  5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  2.30  2.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.15  2.25 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.00  2.00 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  7.85  8.00 

Choice,  No.  10 .  7.26  7.50 

Std.,  No.  10 .  6.85  7.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% .  2.25  2.30 

No.  10  .  7.60  7.75 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz .  . . .  . .  .......  . . 

No.  2  . 92%  .96  .90  1.00  . 

No.  6  .  2.25  2.75  2.25  2.76  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 70  .75  .67%  .  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.45  1.65  1.45  1.66  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  1.25  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.70  2.90 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  1.66  1.76 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  2.00  2.15 

Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.66  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  .  .96  . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  %  .  .  2.00  2.10 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  .  1.45  1.60 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall .  .  1.90  2.00 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small .  1.30  .  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  1.35  1.35  .  . 

No.  1,  Large .  1.50  1.40  .  . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s.. 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s.. 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s .  .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 11.00  12.50 

%s  .  6.00  6.75 

%s  .  4.00  4.40 

Light  Meat,  Is .  10.00  10.60 

%s  .  .  5.60  . 

y4S  . 


3.10  . 

nominal 

4.00 

2.80  . 


3.26  3.50 
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^hampe^ 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


TVER  RUBBER  COVERINGS 

CORN  HUSKER  ROLLS 


FOR  PEERLESS  SUPER 


FOR  PEERLESS  SINGLE 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  PRICES 


PURE  GUM  VIRGIN 
RUBBER 

LIVE  AND  TOUGH 
SURFACED  FOR 
CLEAN  HUSKING 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7^  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


TYER  RUBBER  CO.,  Andover,  Mass. 


CORRUGATED 


SOLID  FIBRE 


BOXES 

for  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

by  Truck  or  Carload 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Burt  labeler  up  to  No.  3  cans,  complete  with 
motor;  10  ft  blancher  with  gears;  B.  C.  tomato  washer  never 
used;  Standard  Knapp  labeler  with  motor  all  attachments  up  to 
No.  3  cans;  80x16  ft.  guage  gal.  iron  flume  on  legs  complete 
with  pipe,  valves,  fittings  and  two  inch  B.  C.  trash  pump 
coupled,  2  H.  P.  900  R.  P.  M.  motor;  30  inch  B.  C.  dump  tank, 
belt,  drive  pullies;  30  inches  by  12  ft.  B.  C.  Scalder,  carries  9  ft. 
extended  sorting  table  built  into  one  unit,  includes  mat  belt 
piping  valves,  drive  for  immediate  hook-up;  116  station  merry- 
go-round  peeling  table  with  porcelain  trays,  reducer  drive  motor. 
This  table  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  30  inches  by  50  ft. 
straight-line  peeling  table  white  rubber  food  belt,  built-in  peel¬ 
ing  discharge;  American  Utensil  “B”  juice  extractor,  stainless 
screw  screen;  80  ft.  enamel-lined  2-in.  juice  pipe;  15-ft.  hand 
pack  table  porcelain  trays;  11  iron  retorts  42x72  inches  with 
lids;  56  retort  baskets  42x22  inches;  M  &  S  4-pocket  fillers 
just  over-hauled  still  in  crate;  Langsenkamp  pulper;  72x8  ft. 
2-line  cooling  tank.  All  steel  H  D  conveyor  chain  self-turning 
20  ft.  discharge  rack  complete  with  drive,  less  motor;  3,000 
James  crates  like  new;  8,000  five-eighths  bushel  keg  hoop  hand¬ 
made  hampers.  For  further  information  write  this  magazine. 
This  material  all  in  first-class  shape  and  priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2518,  The  Canning  Trade. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Whole  Tomato  Filler;  M  &  S  Filler; 
Tri-Clover  Pump;  500  and  1,000  gallon  wood  tanks;  Burt 
Labeler;  Langsenkamp  coils  and  stainless  steel  coils;  1  MD 
Sterling  Dicer  for  %"  cubes.  Address  Box  A-2514,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Jeffrey  Conveyor  Peeling  Table.  Sixty 
places.  Good  condition.  Price  $500.00  Address  J.  W.  Willing 
C:  Son,  Nanticoke,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks 
Morse  Sanitary  Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2”  adaptors.  All 
machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning  Co., 
Waynesville,  Ohio.  , 


FOR  SALE — 1  Burt  Electrical  Labeler  adjustable  8-oz.  to 
No.  2  cans;  1  Knapp  Labeler  for  No.  2  tall  cans;  1  Sinclair  Scott 
Pea  Cleaner;  1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker  No.  2  cans;  Lot  Colossus  Pea 
Grader  Sieves,  various  sizes;  1  John  Bean  Dust  Mixer.  Address 
Box  A-2516,  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  SALE — One  used  Berlin-Chapman  Quality  Pea  Grader 
in  good  condition.  Thomas  &  Company,  Frederick,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 1940  Urschel  Bean  Cutter,  used  3  days;  one 
1939  and  one  1940  Huntley  Bean  Cutters,  several  rebuilt  Town¬ 
send  Cutters;  one  1940  model  Fruit  Slicer.  Townsend  Machinery 
Div.,  Rome,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  5-pocket  Filler;  six  Blanching  bas¬ 
kets;  two  Zastrow  Retorts;  one  Burt  labeling  machine.  Address 
Box  A-2519,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales,  warehouse  scales.  Write 
for  prices  before  buying.  Five-year  guarantee.  Also  a  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Bonded  Scale  Company,  Dept.  CT, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 12  Peerless  Corn  Huskers,  1  lot  Peerless  Roll¬ 
ers,  1  No.  10  Corn  Filler,  1  Corn  Mixer,  1  Sprague  Pea  Filler. 
All  in  A-1  condition.  Priced  for  quick  disposal.  Howard  Supply 
Co.,  219  S.  Sharp  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Telephone  Calvert  2153. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  applesauce  and  cherry  plant  and  cider 
plant.  May  be  sold  as  one  or  two  separate  units.  For  details 
write  Wilmot  Decker,  70  North  Street,  Middletown,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — ^Vegetable  Plants — 100  acres  outdoor  grown. 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now  ready — Tomato  Plants  ready 
about  May  10th.  Grown  from  certified  (treated)  seeds  in  rows 
and  cultivated.  Plants  selected  and  graded  and  packed  to 
arrive  in  good  condition.  Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b.  Franklin  or  delivered 
your  place  by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE: — Ten  million  fleld-grrown  vegetable  plants  ready 
for  shipping.  Tomatoes:  certified  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Bonnie 
Best,  Baltimore,  and  Stone,  $1.00  per  1,000,  express  collect; 
Cabbage:  Copenhangen,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  and 
Allseason,  75  cents  per  1,000,  express  collect;  Certified  Sweet 
Potatoes:  Cuban  Yam,  and  Nancy  Hall,  $1.50  per  1,000  ,express 
collect.  All  plants  packed  in  moss  in  ventilated  crates  and 
guaranteed  to  arrive  safely  anywhere.  Ideal  Plant  Co.  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Factory  superintendent  with  20 
years’  experience  canning  vegetables,  all  tomato  products  and 
specialty  items.  Address  Box  B-2520,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
at  Public  Auction 


PUZZLING 

“This  law  is  a  queer  business.” 

“How  so?” 

“They  swear  a  man  to  tell  the  truth.” 

“What  then?” 

“And  every  time  he  shows  signs  of  doing  so  some  lawyer 
objects.” 

She  had  parked  her  car  in  front  of  a  fire  hydrant  for  two 
hours.  A  policeman  was  waiting  for  her. 

Policeman:  I’ve  waited  for  you  for  hours — what’s  your  name? 

She:  It  wouldn’t  do  you  any  good  if  I  told  you.  You  look  like 
a  nice  boy — but  my  husband  is  about  twice  your  size  and  very 
jealous. 


MOTHER  AND  BOBBIE 

Mother:  No,  Bobbie,  absolutely  no.  For  the  third  time  I  tell 
you  that  you  can’t  have  another  chocolate. 

Bobbie:  Oh,  gee,  I  don’t  see  where  dad  gets  the  idea  that  you 
are  always  changing  your  mind. 


“If  there  be  anyone  in  the  congregation  who  likes  sin  let 
him  stand  up — what’s  this.  Sister  Virginia,  you  like  sin?” 

“Oh,  pardon  me,  I  thought  you  said  gin.” 

Pat  was  arrested  for  being  intoxicated.  On  being  brought 
before  the  judge  he  was  asked  by  the  court  what  he  was  there 
for. 

Pat:  Your  Honor,  I  was  arrested  for  being  intoxicated. 

Judge:  Pat,  where  did  you  buy  the  liquor? 

Pat:  Your  Honor,  I  did  not  buy  it.  A  Scotchman  gave  it 
to  me. 

Judge:  Thirty  days  for  perjury. 

FAMILY  PRIDE 

Mr.  Pewee:  Why  did  you  get  me  such  big  shirts?  These  are 
f.)L.r  sizes  too  large  for  me. 

His  Wife:  I  wasn’t  going  to  let  a  strange  clerk  know  I 
married  such  a  little  shrimp. 

Boy  Friend  (on  the  phone):  “Whatcha  doin’  Sattidy  night?” 

“Gotta  date.” 

“An’  next  Sattidy  night?” 

“Gotta  date.” 

“An’  next  Sattidy  night?” 

"Gotta  date.” 

“Well,  twiddle  my  moustache,  woman,  doncha  ever  take  a 
li+h?” 


BE  CAREFUL 

Taking  anything  for  your  hay  fever?” 

Yes;  I’m  taking  boxing  lessons  to  wallop  the  first  man 
0  gives  me  free  advice.” 


HOT! 

V'^arden:  Have  you  any  lost  requests  to  make  before  I  turn 
current  on? 

onvict:  Yes.  What  is  the  weather  report  for  tomorrow? 


WITHOUT  LIMIT  OR  RESERVE  OF 
Old  established  canning  house 
property  and  equipment  known  as 

THE  F.  P.  ROE  COMPANY 


Greensboro,  Maryland 

Property  and  all  equipment  for  canning  tomatoes,  peas, 
and  corn.  Sale  will  take  place  on  the  premises  of  The 
F.  P.  Roe  Company  at  Greensboro,  Maryland,  on 

Saturday,  May  17,  at  1  P.  M. 

The  improvements  consist  of  all  necessary  buildings, 
cannery,  warehouse,  viner  stations,  office  building, 
pump  house,  constructed  of  corrugated  iron  and  frame. 
Pennsylvania  railroad  siding  runs  into  the  property* 
There  are  about  13^/2  acres  more  or  less  of  land  con¬ 
tained  in  this  property.  This  is  a  large  factory  and 
has  many  items  that  should  interest  the  canning  trade. 
Circulars,  fully  describing  property  and  equipment 
sent  upon  request  of  the  auctioneer’s  office. 

MANNER  OF  SALE:  The  first  offering  will  be  as 
an  entirety  which  will  include  real  estate  and  all 
equipment.  Bid  received  will  be  held  in  reserve.  This 
canning  establishment  is  intact  and  ready  for  oper¬ 
ation  for  any  one  who  would  desire  a  business  of  this 
nature.  It  is  located  in  the  town  of  Greensboro 
where  this  establishment  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
community  and  has  never  had  trouble  in  securing 
labor.  The  second  offering  will  be  all  the  equipment 
in  piecemeal  lots  or  detail.  The  bids  received  at  this 
offering  will  be  held  in  reserve.  The  third  offering 
will  he  all  the  real  estate  consisting  of  land  and  build¬ 
ings.  This  bid  will  be  held  in  reserve.  The  sale  will 
be  sold  in  the  manner  producing  best  results  in  cash. 
TERMS  OF  SALE:  Personal  property,  cash  on  day 
of  sale.  Real  Estate,  Va  cash  at  day  of  sale,  balance 
to  be  secured  to  satisfaction  of  seller  and  to  be  paid  in 
cash  30  days  from  date  of  sale  or  all  cash  at  pur¬ 
chaser’s  option.  Personal  property,  if  sold  separately 
from  real  estate,  same  to  be  removed  within  one  week 
at  risk  and  expense  of  purchaser.  Deposit  of  25% 
will  be  required  of  purchaser  during  detail  sale  of 
equipment  as  items  are  sold. 

By  order  of  The  F.  P.  Roe  Company 
T.  C.  Horsey,  President 


’TWILL  MAKE  HIM  HAPPY 

le:  Are  you  really  embroidering  that  foot  pillow  for  me, 

..r? 

She:  Yes,  love,  but  if  you  ever  dare  to  put  your  foot  on  it 
on’t  speak  to  you  for  a  week. 


R.  M.  BAKER  COMPANY 

Auctioneers 

220  E.  Lexington  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


Wh  cfc  To  Buy 


— the  Machinery  end  SuppUee  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thal 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Caiming  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 
Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ck).,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company.  Westminster.  Md. 

Westminster  Marine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKER  ROLLS 

Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago.  IlL 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  C^rm. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


Caterers  to  Canners 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


viuininL 


With  CRCO  American 
CEXTRIFVGAL  PUMPS 

CRCO  American  Centrifugal  Sanitary  Pumps  run  at  motor 
speed,  eliminating  speed  reducers.  They  cost  less  to  run  and 
up  to  their  pressure  capacity  they  pump  faster  than  a  posi¬ 
tive  pump.  No  separation  or  agitation  of  the  product.  Made 
in  four  models  with  capacities  from  140  to  3333  pounds  per 
minute. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  CP-41  and  Prices. 

Chisholm-HifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA.  FLA.  416-A 


IIIKZ  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES 


THEYHE  BUia^ 
FOR  CANHOtsf^ 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
,plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 

^pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
lease  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

iDEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


rracticai  rackers  ivnow 


PnOoOcTIOM  COST 


is  a 


POINT 

in  the 

PRICE  UNE 

beyond  which 

One  May  Not  Go 
and  Maintain 

QUALITY 


‘‘Any  cheap  seed  will  grow. 

It’s  field  performance  that  counts” 

ROGERS  RROS.  SEED  CO. 

308  W.  WASHllWGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

PEAS  •  SWEET  CORN  •  BEANS 


